

















FIRST STEP 
TO 


FOOTLIGHT FAME 


“Does more to explore . . . the art 
of acting than any single volume 


for years.” — John Mason Brown 


We can’t actually promise that the 
reader of ACTING will become a star 
overnight. But we do know that this un- 
usual book will help guide the student 


along the road to stage success. 


ING stands alone in its field. Indispen- 
sable for anyone planning an acting 


career . .. for the amateur seeking a 





professional touch . . . or for the critica] 
playgoer’s added enjoyment. Order di- 


rect—or from your favorite bookseller. 


A series of essays in dialogue form, ACT- 


ACTING: The first six lessons 


By RicnHarpD BOLESLAVSKY 


: {‘ 


. 
jeitriea: 


130 West 5th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lateral Cut, 78 R.P.M 

@ Recorded from Life on Film, then Waxed 

@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advantageous 

@ Playable on Any Phonograph or Turntable 
(Send for FREE Catalogue Today) 


Thomas J. Valentino, Inc. 











Dept. M 

1600 Broadway New Yerk 19, N. Y 

CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: Instantaneous Recording 

Service, 56-58 Wellington St. E., Toronto, Ont., Can NE OF the most unusual albums 
- QO yet to come out of the theatre is 


Decca’s set of Afro-Caribbean Songs 
COMMUNITY THEATRES AND ot Uiiathae by ‘ikiabas Suis 
ENTERTAINMENT SERVICE and her ensemble. Eight numbers, 


some of which have been performed 

: : ‘ “ ’ , ar aan: 
| SUMMER STOCK COMPANIES: in Miss Dunham's Broadway appear- | 
Directors and Technicians Available ances, are sung in corrupt Spanish, | 
a eemeeteeen tp gute © hen vill French patois, African dialect and | 

gram and establish strong mem Portuguese, accompanied by a weird 


pership audience 4 ; J 
collection of drums and native instru- | 
@ Supplicse you want te remt of pur 


Gate tor peut snatestien ments. Some of the numbers, “Batu- 
cada’ and ‘Choucounne,’ for instance, 





emitted ; 

= seem to have a familiar Latin-Ameri- 
For additional information, what- 2 tek cileies eee ae JOHN MASON BROWN 
ever your situation, write Suite 41, Can SOURG, DUS CS, aes Mr. Brown focuses his discerning eye on 
1776 Broadway, New York City invocation to the sun and ‘Nago,’ a | a wide variety of exciting subjects in Seeing 


Haitian cult song, seem as wild bits of | Things, a leisurely departure from the more 
pagan music as have ever been re- rigid form of dramatic criticism. 
Take advantage of this special introduc- 


; ' tory offer to acquaint you with Seein 
Complete with solos by Miss Dun- | TAjsngs, and the SRL. . 


ham and various noises ranging from 


corded. 









; Send in 
choral singing to what sounds like the this coupon a FOR 40 
laugh of a hyena, this album is an at- today ISSUES 


tempt to bring the songs Miss Dunham | peewaaen-neenee- 
heard in the Caribbean to record au- 
diences just as she heard them. To 
judge by the exotic noises and the 
compelling rhythms such as none of | 


Pomarawy 


SATURDAY REVIEW 
25 W. 45 ST.,N.Y.19 


Send me the SRL for the next 40 weeks 
at the special “‘just-to-prove-it rate ot 






















the Latin-American bands in this | only $3.00. 
country ever played, she has suc- “} Remittance enclosed [) Bill me later 
ceeded. Name 

BY RETURN MAIL | The new jazz film, New Orleans, | po Pete 

From Spiriteals to New York’s smartest dance music— - _ om 7 , hey mere ma . 

mone matchless parade of DISC recordings. Order any had its premuere im that « ity sect ntly, c “ 

ome or combination of DISC Albums the convenient mail- and once again Louis Armstrong plays | lh Tone State TAT 8 


wher way and enjoy to wee ory Today! See eee ee ee 


‘Take Of’ with spicy Calypso lyrics, catchy Calypso 
tenes, tartly sung by Lord Invader, Macbeth, Duke of 
tren—CALYPSO Vol. 1, Modern, A'bum €14—CALYPSO 
Vol. 2, Standard, Album 628—Each album three 10” 
records, $3.15. CREOLE SONGS—love and good living in 
Old New Orleans, Mardi Gras music, street cries. Three 
10” records, Album 629. $3.15 

For Parties! Ballroom Dise Dance Albums—designed by 
Albert Butier Dance Studios. Leading New York Society 
bands. Each album contains four 10” records of favorite 
danceable numbers. Standard FOXTROTS, Album 401; 
Modern, Albam 402. WALTZES, Album 403. RHUMBAS, 
Albom "404 SAMBAS. Album 405. TANCOS, Album 
406. Each Ballroom Dise Dance Album $4.99 

GABY DODDS DRUM SOLOS—the New Orieans drum king 
beats out the ry rhythms ef jazz. Two 10” records, 


| his trumpet on record. Victor is issuing | 








four sides by Armstrong, accompanied | 


| by his Dixieland Seven and his orches- | THREE MERRY 


tra. The numbers are ‘Do You Know | 

What It Means to Miss New Orleans,’ | MINSTRELS 

‘Endie,.’ ‘Where the Blues Were Born’ | © DWIGHT FISKE 

and ‘Mahogany Hall Stomp.’ For the e NAN BLAKSTONE 

most part the sides are productions | 
e CHARLEY DREW 


instead of jazz tunes, but Armstrong’s | 





py ~—A — ‘tae mast trumpet is worth hearing whenever | Their spirited performances of 
oo E with every i te nations M- ell as original, uncensored ballads have 
a> aoe weer". | you can, and on ‘Mahogany’ the ban been faithfully recorded by 









RECORD SERVICE, Dept. 103 plays interesting solos. GALA. Hear them at any record 
762 10th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. ol . shop 
} satp albums T have checked. I enclose $........ Victor has recently issued a record- . 
& peckin intetesl, | - : : 
$1.00 west) C) Ship mee Tull par cane” | ing of Beethoven’s seldom-done Fourth | G A L A commana 
to gis 5 pd +4 $e | Symphony, expertly played by Sir | 
| 





DM iidapsinshductudakBarr ive ce sana Thomas Beecham and the London | Empire State Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 71) 











The Theatre Guild & John C. Wilson present 


LUNT + FONTANNE 


0 Mistress mine 


A Comedy by TERENCE BATTIGAR 
Directed by MR. LUNT 
EMPIRE THEA., 40th & Bwoy. Mots. Thurs., Sot. 





THEATRE GUILD | PRODUCTIONS 
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/. EUGENE O'NEILL'S - 





“THE ICEMAN COMETH 


JAMES BARTON «+ DUDLEY arses 
CARL BENTON REID +« NICHOLAS 
Directed by EDDIE DOWLING 
Production designed and lighted by 
ROBERT EDMOND JONES 
Evgs. only at 7:30 wy 4 through Sunday 
MARTIN BECK Thea., 45th St. W. of sth Ave. 
$5.40, $4.80, bab, $3, $2.40, $1.80. 


Des 







seeecese 


INA CLAIRE 


in a Gay Comedy by GEORGE KELLY 


we FATAL WEAKNESS 


with MARGARET DOUGLASS—HOWARD ST. JOHN 


Directed by MR. KELLY 
Designed and Lighted by DONALD OENSLAGER 
ROYALE Thea., W 45th St. Mats. the & Sat. 
Eves. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1. 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2. 40, iL $0, $1.20 


The Musical Hit 


CAROUSEL 


Music by RICHARD RODGER 
Book & yo fy by OSCAR NAMMERSTEIN, 2¢ 
Dire ted by ROUBEN MAMOULIA 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
with Henry Michel, Iva Withers, Jean Darling, 


Eric Mattson, John Conte, Jean Casto, Jane McGowan 
MAJESTIC, W. 44th St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat 
Eves. $6, $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 a 
Mais. Thurs. & Sat.—$3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20_f::: 


* 


The Musical His 


Based on Lynn Riggs’ “Green Grow the Lilac. 
Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Book & Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd 
Directed by ROUBEN MAMOULIAN 
Dances by AGNES de MILLE 
e David « Ruth 
Rurns Weston 
St. James Thea. W. 44. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
Eves. $4.80, $3.60, $3, $2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 
$2.40, $1.80, $1.20, 
$2.40, $1.80, $1.20 


Mat. Thurs $3. 
Mat. Sat.—$3.60 


“& emiih hit of enormous proportions.” 
—Ward Morchouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 


BORN 
YESTERDAY 


The Hilarious Comedy Hit by 
GARSON KANIN 


LYCEUM THEATRE 









iJ scare oF THE Union (Nov. 















See for Yourself 
ON THE BOARDS 


Lire Wrra Fatuer (Nov. 8, 1939) now 
in its eighth year — what more to say? 
(Oscar Serlin) 


Oxianoma! (Mar. 31, 1943) still the best 
in the basket. (Theatre Guild) 


Tue Voice or THE TurTLE (Dec. 8, 1943) 
Beatrice Pearson and Alan Baxter serve 
up John van Druten’s comedy tastily. 
(Alfred de Liagre, Jr.) 


Harvey (Nov. 1, 1944) Frank Fay, accom- | 


panied by his invisible friend and his 
sister (the delightful Josephine Hull), 


continues to make Mary Chase’s comedy | 


a steady pleasure. (Brock Pemberton) 


Carousgi (Apr. 19, 1945) another Rod- 
gcrs-Hammerstein success with multiple 
attraction in music, dance and design. 
(Theatre Guild) 


14, 1945) 
Lindsay and Crouse keep their political 
satire up to date with the help of actors 
Ralph Bellamy and Myron McCormick. 
(Leland Hayward) 


Mistress Mine (Jan. 23, 1946) Ter- 
ence Rattigan offers a field-day for the 
' brilliant comedy playing of the Lunts 
(Theatre Guild-John C. Wilson) 


Born Yesterpay (Feb. 4, 1946) Garson 
/ Kanin’s first play is a spirited farce-satire 

/ expertly handled by Judy Holliday and 
Paul Douglas. (Max Gordon) 


Catt Me Mister (Apr. 18, 1946) Jane 
Kean and an ex-G.I. cast do a rousing 
job on Harold Rome's sprightly score in 
this all-round success. (Douglas-Levine) 


Anniz Get Your Gun (May 16, 1946) 
Ethel Merman is as loud and irresistible 
as ever in the tremendously popula) 
Irving Berlin musical. (Rodgers-Ham- 
merstein) 


{cetime (June 20, 1946) the customary 
Center Theatre occupant. (Henie-Wirtz) 


Tue Iceman Cometu (Oct. 9, 1946) 
Eugene O'Neill's engrossing and impor 
tant drama. Eddie Dowling directs a su 
perb cast, including Dudley Digges 
James Barton, Carl Benton Reid, agains: 

| Robert Edmond Jones’ fine setting 


f | (Theatre Guild) 















“Must be seen. . a charming, warming 
and chuckling comedy” —Morehouse, Sun 


MAX GORDON presents 










FREDRIC FLORENCE 


MARCH - ELDRIDGE 


In the new smash hit 


YEARS AGO 
by RUTH GORDON 
Staged by GARSON KANIN 

MANSFIELD THEATRE 


Uli 
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Theatre 
Directors... 


Drama 
Departments ... 


Community 
Planners... 


THEATRE Arts’ 24th Tribu- 
tary Theatre Issue (July) is 
now in the making. It will 
feature two main subjects: 
1) New Plays and Playwrights 
and 2) Shakespeare Today. 


CONTRIBUTORS: 

April Ist 
is the deadline for news notes, 
programs, selected pictures to 
be submitted for possible edi- 
torial inclusion. They must be 
in our office by that date. 


ADVERTISERS: 


May 5th 


is the last day for your copy 
to be in for the National Little 
Theatre Directory. 

* 


THEATRE ARTS, Ine. 
130 WEST 56th STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


“SHEER THEATRICAL MAGIC" 
arnes, Herald-Tribune 
HOMER CURRAN in association with 
RUSSELL LEWIS & HOWARD YOUNG presents 


CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER 
LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN 


PENELOPE WARD * DAVID MANNERS 
John Rex Rex 
BUCKMASTER ® EVANS ® O'MALLEY 
and ESTELLE WINWOOD 


Designed by CECIL BEATON 
Directed by JACK MINSTER 


CORT THEA. 48th St., E. of B'way. BR 9-0046 
vgs. 8:30 Mots. Wednesdcy & Saturday 





Lapy Winpermere’s Fan (Uet. 14, 1946) 
this production of Oscar Wilde’s play 
features sumptuous sets and costumes by 
Cecil Beaton. (Curran-Lewis-Y oung) 


PRESENT LauGHTER (Oct. 29, 1946) me- 
chanics by Noel Coward, with Clifton 
Webb acting an actor rtly assisted by 
Evelyn Varden. (John C. Wilson) 


Happy Brtupay (Oct. 31, 1946) Helen 
Hayes is on an exuberant holiday in 
Anita Loos’ comedy which is greatly 
helped by Jo Mielziner’s ingenious scenic 
effects and Joshua Logan’s canny direc- 
tion. (Rodgers-Hammerstein) 


Joan or Lorraine (Nov. 18, 1946) In- 
grid Bergman is the ‘clear, clean and 
honest’ Joan of Maxwell Anderson’s 
forthright new play. (Playwrights Co.) 


Tue Fatar Weaxness (Nov. 19, 1946) 
George Kelly's new comedy has Ina 
Claire returning to the stage in sparkling 
style. (Theatre Guild) 


ANOTHER Part OF THE Forest (Nov. 20, 
1946) Lillian Hellman shows the charac- 
ters of The Little Foxes twenty years 
earlier. (Kermit Bloomgarden) 


CurisTopHEer Brake (Nov. go, 1946) Moss 
Hart writes and directs a serious, sym- 
pathetic study of a twelve-year-old boy’s 
reactions to his parents’ divorce. Richard 
Tyler plays the boy remarkably, well as- 
sisted by Sheppard Strudwick and Martha 
Sleeper. (H yman-Hart) 


Years Aco (Dec. 3, 1946) autobiograph- 
ical play by Ruth Gordon with F ic 
March and Florence Eldridge portray- 
ing her parents and Patricia Kirkland as 
the young Miss Gordon. Direction by 
Garson Kanin. (Max Gordon) 





BurLesgue (Dec. 25, 1946) revival of the 
Watkins-Hopkins comedy starring Bert 
Lahr and Jean Parker. (Jean Dalrymple) 


Topuitzky oF Notre Dame (Dec. 26, 
1946) incoherent musical about an angel 
and a football team. (William Cahn) 


| Becoar’s Hoxmay (Dec. 26, 1946) based 


on John Gay’s Beggar's Opera with mu- 
sic by Duke Ellington, lyrics by John 
Latouche. Superb sets by Oliver Smith. 
(Perry Watkins-John Sheppard) 


StrREET SceNE (Jan. 9) a fine American 
opera, thanks to Kurt Weill composer, 
Elmer Rice librettist, Langston Hughes 
lyricist, Charles Friedman director, Jo 
Mielziner designer, Anna Sokolow chore- 
ographer and Polyna Stoska, Anne Jef- 
freys, Norman Cordon and the other 
singing-actors in the cast. (Playwrights’ 





Co.-Dwight D. Wiman) 


Fintan’s Rarnsow (Jan. 10) an utterly 
beguiling musical by Burton Lane, E. Y. 
Harburg and Fred Saidy, imaginatively 
designed by Jo Mielziner and costumed 
by Eleanor Goldsmith and engagingly 
played and sung by Ella Logan, Albert 
Sharpe, David Wayne and Donald Rich- 
ards. (Sabinson-Katzell) 


SweeTHearts (Jan. 21) Bobby Clark 
makes a riotous evening out of this other- 
wise standard revival of Victor Herbert’s 
operetta. (Paula Stone-Michael Sloane) 


Aut My Sons (Jan. 29) challenging drama 
against war profiteering, written by Ar- 
thur Miller and directed by Elia Kazan. 
(Clurman-Kazan-Fried ) 


Ir Taxes Two (Feb. 3) comedy by Dana 
Suesse and Virginia Faulkner starring 
Martha Scott. Direction by George Ab- 
bott. (Aldrich-Abbott) 














Produced by LELAND HAYWARD 


%* New York—Hudson Theatre 
Starring RALPH BELLAMY © KAY FRANCIS 


% National Company 
Starring 
Mell HAMILTON + Erin O'BRIEN-MOGRE + James RENNIE 
% International Company 
Starring 
CONRAD NAGEL + IRENE HERVEY + HENRY @HEILL 






“Stunning and enchanting! Jaiuced with 
excitement and eloquence. A shew te 
gladden the season.” 

—Barnes, ievald Tribune 


JOSE FERRER 


CYRANO de 
BERGERAG 


Frances Reid, BR. Clanton, H. Sherman, 
Povia Lavrence 













47th Street, West of 
fives. Inc. Sun. 8:30, Matinees 


THE ADULT SCHOOL OF JEWISH STUDIES 
presents 
KATYA DELAKOVA and FRED BERK 


in a dance program on Jewish Themes 
at the 
YM-YWHA, Lexington Ave. at 92nd St. 

Soturday, March 15, at 8:40 p.m. 
Sunday, March 16, at 3:30 p.m. 








Tickets, tax incl., $2.40, $1.80, $1.20 
Box office, YM-YWHA Telephone AT. 9-2400 
Mail orders accepted 


Dwight Deere Wiman and 
The Playwrights’ Company present 


STREET SCENE 


A Dramatic Musical from the Play by Elmer Rice 
Music by KURT WEILL 
Book by ELMER RICE 
Lyrics by LANGSTON HUGHES 
Directed by CHARLES FRIEDMAN 


Setting and Lighting by Jo Mieiziner 
Costumes by Lucinda Ballard 
Dances by Anna Sokolow 


Anne 


JEFFREYS STOSKA 
Sydney 


Hope 
SULLIVAN RAYNER EMERSON 
Musical Director: MAURICE ABRAVANEL 
54th St., East of Broadway 
ADELPHI} Cl. 6-5097 Evgs. at 8:30 
THEATRE i 


Norman Polyna 


Matinees Wed. & Sat. at 2:30 











Dramatic Worckthoya awn vacss01, ren 


of the NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


Two Well Equipped Theatres 
FOR ALL WORKSHOP ACTIVITIES 


i PRESIDENT THEATRE ROOFTOP THEATRE 
7 247 West 48th St. (Main Offices) 111 East Houston St. 
A PROFESSIONAL FACULTY CONDUCTS CLASSES IN 


ACTING © SPEECH © DIRECTING © PLAYWRITING © DANCE @ RADIO 
TELEVISION © TECHNICAL LABORATORY © THEATRE MANAGEMENT 


Full courses for Day and Evening Students 
Spring Ferm Begins February 3rd . Auditions and Registrations Now 
Fer detailed information: 247 WEST 48th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. Ci. $-7287 


American 


Repertory 
Theatre "a 


announces 


1947 STUDIO CLASSES 


New Terms Begin March 31, June 23 and Sept. 29 


Faculty includes MARIA OUSPENSKAYA and MARGARET P. McLEAN 
P. 0. Box 886 HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 









“Showcase Your Theatrical Abilities’’ 
One year professional tutoring in ACTING— 
the most important element of the theatre 
Actual stage experience—the key to show business. 

Apprentice applications accepted now. 


Talent enrolled for our summer stock theatre. 
Registrations Brochure B Write for interview 
Established 20 years 
WAYCOTT PRODUCTIONS 
Television Theatre Studio, Room 616 Representative Directs. 

113 West 57th Street 581 Avenue Road 
New York 19, N. Y. Toronto, Ont., Canode 








BORIS 
MARSHALOV 


STUDIO 


OF THE THEATRE 
Established 1935 


TRAINING FOR THE 
SPEAKING VOICE 


“Veloe and speech are the young 
acter’s main preblems—and 
Marian Rich understands them.” 

John van Druten 


Thorough Training for 
STAGE SCREEN RADIO 
Beginners — Advanced — Professional! 
Individual or Class Instruction 
Public Performances 
39 West 67th Streeet, New York 
TRafaigar 4-1119 


Private Instruction Only 


For appeletmen!, write er phoae: 
12 8. 56th &., New York 22 Plaza 5-5954 




























| 
MARIAN RICH 





Joun Loves Mary (Feb. 4) Normas 
Krasna’s comedy of post-war life, with 
William Prince and Nina Foch in the titl 
roles. (Rodgers-Hammerstein-Logan) 

Tue Story or Mary Surratr (Feb. >) 
John Patrick deals with the woman who 
was hanged for her connection with the 
Lincoln assassination. With Dorothy Gish 
and Kent Smith. (Lewis-Young) 

Craic’s Wire (Feb. 12) revival of the 
George Kelly play with Judith Evelyn 
and Philip Ober. Setting by Stewar 
Chaney. (Gant Gaither) 


CLOSED 


THE RED MILL (Oct. 16, 1945-Jan. 18) 

TEMPER THE WIND (Dec. 27-Jan. 25) 

THE BIG TWO (Jan. 8-25) 

LOVELY ME (Dec. 24-Jan. 25) 

LITTLE A (Jan. 15-Feb. 1) 

CYRANO DE BERGERAC (Oct. 8-Feb. 15) 

WHAT EVERY WOMAN KNOws (Nov. 8-Feb. 
15) 

JOHN GABRIBL BORKMAN (Nov. 12-Feb. 19) 

HENRY vul (Nov. 6-Feb. 21) 


| ANDROCLES AND THE LION (Dec. 19-Feb 


22) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


Joun Gietcup in The Importance of Being 
Earnest, followed by Love for Love. With 
Robert Flemyng, Margaret Rutherford 
and Pamela Brown. (Wilson-Theatre 
Guild-Tennent) 

YELLow Jack, limited engagement of Sid- 
ney Howard’s play about Walter Reed 
and yellow fever. (American Repertory 
Theatre) 

BRIGADOON, musical with score by Frederick 
Loewe, book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner, direction by Robert Lewis, dances 
by Agnes de Mille, sets by Oliver Smith 
and costumes by David Ffolkes. (Cheryl 
Crawford) 


RECOMMENDED FILMS 


Tue Best Years or Our Lives, script by 
Robert E. Sherwood, direction by Wil 
liam Wyler and playing by a first-rate 
cast including Frederic March, Myrna 
Loy, Teresa Wright, Dana Andrews and 
Harold Russell conspire to make this a 
heartwarming, humorous and significant 
film of our lives. (Goldwyn) 

Tue YEARLING, for the admirers of Mn. 
Rawlings’ book, who will find Claude 
Jarman, Jr., a happy choice to imper 
sonate Jody, the youngster who befriends 
a fawn. Clarence Brown directed. 
(MGM) 

Les ENFANTs Dv Parapis, spectacular film 
of nineteenth-century France with an en 
phasis of backstage life, and a vigorow 
gallery of portraits by Jean-Louis Bar 
rault, Pierre Brasseur, Arletty and othen 
(Tricolore Films) 

Man’s Hope, a living slice of history 
one of the men who made history. Andr 
Malraux’s film of the Spanish war with 
music by Darius Milhaud. (Lopert Films 


On the Cover 


Ludwig Bemelmans draws his 
own impression for THEATRE ARTS 
of Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, 
the forthcoming dramatization of 


his novel of the same title by Elaine 
Ryan. The play is being produced 
by Harald Bromley and Haila Stod- 
dard with Oscar Homolka as the 


hero. 
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NEW YORK NEEDS SMALL THEATRES — ELLEN TERRY AT 100 

Rainbow Over Broadway. BROADWAY IN REVIEW . Rosamond Gilder 12 
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Theatre 
Arts 
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Contents: 1947: 


The World and the Theatre 


A Magic Ring on the Danube. vIENNESE SPOTLIGHT 
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® Diction, Voice, Breathing, Poise 
® Private Coaching in Parts 
® Radio Auditions Prepared 


Recordings made 
Microphone practice 


Studio teas and programs before 


invited audience. 


Metropolitan Opera House—Studio 14 
1425 Broadway New York (8, N.Y. 
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The Small Screen’ 


(THEATRE ARTS presents the second of 
its reviews of 16 and 35 mm films 
available for showing by private indi- | 
viduals or groups. The department will 
be a regular feature of the magazine.) 


RENCH films have long been the | 
gee attraction in the numerous | 
little ‘art? theatres that dot these 
United States. Colleges and art mu- 
seums that have been able to afford 
the luxury of 35mm, or standard the- 
atrical motion-picture equipment, have 
offered the French classics to their 
patrons and students on special pro- 
grams. Prior to the war a number of 
distributors were handling these films 
in 16mm versions, the sub-standard 
size, suitable for classrooms and less 
formal occasions. Unfortunately, they 
were more often than not titles that | 
had traveled the theatre circuits fre- 
quently before being transposed to the 
less expensive, less profitable 16mm 
gauge. 

It has remained for Siritzky Inter- 
national, probably the largest distrib- 
utors of French films in this country 
at present, to attempt to break through 
to the vast potential audiences for art 
films throughout the United States 
with good, new 16mm prints of their 
current films. The Siritzkys firmly be- 
lieve that the demand for films of this 
type is growing here. They feel that 
not only is the public becoming better 
acquainted with the best of foreign 
production, but that it wants more 
than it can get through the normal 








| theatrical distribution channels. 


Perhaps their reasons for wanting 
to develop this audience are not com- 
pletely divorced from commercial ob- 
jectives, but the fact is that they are 
putting onto the sub-standard stock | 
all of their current product within a 
few months of its theatrical release, | 
and they are busily circularizing the | 
leading colleges, universities, art mu- 
seums, camera clubs and film societies 
in the country to let them know that 
these films are, or soon will be, avail- 
able for distribution. 

Siritzky International has exclusive 
distribution rights, both 35mm and 
16mm, to all the Marcel Pagnol films | 
in this country. Available from them 
now in 16mm are his two pre-war ef- 
forts, The Baker's Wife and ia 
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THE CAPE THEATRE 
Cape May, N. J. 


June 28-Sept. 7 23rd Year 
Nine Summers Under One Management 


A PROFESSIONAL COMPANY 
Resident Stock and Visiting Stars 
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sional company. Best apprentices get Equity 
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the individual 
Professional or Cultural Courses 
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he Weill-Digger’s Daughter, now in 
its fifth month in New York, will be 
available shortly, as will Nais, a Pag- 


nol film starring Fernandel which has 


Intensive troining ter 
STAGE — SCREEN -—— RADIO 


SPRING TERM 
STARTS APRIL 28 


not yet had a New York showing. Also 
scheduled for release in the near fu- 
turc is the film version of Balzac’s 
sory, Le Colonel Chabert. The pic- 
ture, which was Raimu’s last, was di- 
rected by René Le Henaff. 

Dependent on the success of this 
original group, the organization is also 
reparing to distribute on 16mm Mar- : -~ATD 
“ "Pagnol’s famed Marius trilogy — TH EA TRE WO 
Marius, Fanny and César — starring WILSHIRE AT FAIREA HC 
Raimu, Charpin and Pierre Fresnay. 
The trilogy, if played together as a 
group, would run approximately nine 
hours; they may be booked separately, 
however. Other Pagnol films in the 
offing include Le Schpountz and An-| 


Approved for training of Veterans 


Talent Scouts cover Weekly Plays 
FORMERLY MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


RKSHOP 
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BOWN ADAMS PROFESSIONAL STUDIO 
suggests for the ACTOR: — 


MORE POWER and TONE for the voice by Pri- 
vate Work on building & contre! of diaphragm. 


REPERTORY groups, offer chance to develop 


géle, both starring Fernandel, Joffroi 
and Merlusse. Tristan Bernard’s story, 
Le Dernier Métro, will appear as Ma- 
thilda and Her Mittens, starring Gaby 
Morlay and directed by Maurice de 


New roles on model stage before Agents and 
Talent Scouts. (10 groups, Limited each te 
five actors) 


DIALECTS, All Types, quickly mastered. 


HEALTH (an actor's weapon) gained by mere 











oxygen ond power to lift voice te facial 
resonctors through developed brecth control. 
Director Speak above colds, sore throats, eliminate 
hoarseness. 
L’Herbier’s filming of the Dumas Studie ids | mem- wie Cr Cones Cue ete 
, ; A z ° tain pro- 5 ., New ¥ _M.Y. 7-424) 
story, L’Affaire du Collier de la Reine fessional contacts. pomceyineyny ov 





(The Queen’s Necklace) with Viviane Perstnicastireatince nd ~s mahamentanama 
Romance. Jules Romains’ near-classic, 
Volpone, has been translated into a 
film by the veteran director, Maurice 
Tourneur, with a cast including Harry 
Baur, Louis Jouvet and Charles Dullin. 
This original listing of the titles that 
can be expected from Suritzky Inter- 
through the coming year 
promises a new and rich source of ma- 

terial for those groups that are inter- | Teacher of ina Claire, Helen Hoyes, Kotharine Hepburn, Jone 
ested in the study of the motion pic- | Wyatt, Ann Sothern, Jeon Arthur, Fay Bainter, Clark Goble, Von 


: | Heflin, Douglass Montgomery, Selwort, Alon Curtis and 
ture as an art — and particularly for many other celebrities. 


those groups which would ordinarily | FRANCE + 


be limited in their study to films of- 


Artistry in a 


high degree is the key to a successful career 
in any branch of the Drama. Your training for Stage, 
Screen or Radio, under Miss Robinson-Duff's method, gives 
you an intelligent grasp of difficult roles, and the ability to 
interpret them convincingly through the finer shades of emo- 
tional expression. 
ENROLL NOW FOR SPRING COURSE 
All instruction by Miss Robinson-Duff in person 








national 


Canonge 
Of particular interest to students of 
French literature might be Marcel 
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Arthur Rank in penetrating the rich 
American film market displays the 
same acumen that has characterized 


JACK STANLY’S 


School of the Dance 
offers Students 
NEW YORK’'S FINEST PROFESSIONAL 
training in 


TAP — BALLET — TOE — SPANISH 
MUSICAL COMEDY — ACROBATICS 
LIMBERING 
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all his maneuvers in the past year. His 
merging of Universal with his own 
British organization to form Univer- 
sal-International assures him distribu- 
tion of his British product in this| 
country. Late in December he brought | 
together Universal and the non-the- 
atrical Bell & Howell and Castle film 
under the title of United 
World Films, signaling his entry into 
the 16mm field. 
Its program is the integrated pro- 


libraries ® Evening Classes for business peepie. 
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DAVID WAYNE as Og, the visible leprechaun, in Finian’s Rainbow. 
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THE WORLD AND 


NEW YORK NEEDS SMALL THEA- 
TRES — ELLEN TERRY AT 100 


ow THAT New York has become the 
N capital of the world, a fact which 
our premier metropolis is accepting with 
its accustomed nonchalance, it is time to 
consider what, if anything, Broadway will 
do to adjust itself to the situation. There 
is the possibility that it will do nothing — 
always the easiest way —on the assump- 
tion that foreigners from fifty-five lands 
taking up residence here will find our 
Broadway to their liking. Or there is the 
possibility that Broadway may attempt to 
find out what this new public wants and 
cater to it. If it chooses this latter course, 
Manhattan can expect to see the creation 
of at least two or three foreign-language 
companies: French, Spanish and perhaps 
Slavic. This should not be a startling in- 
novation in a city which today offers radio 
programs and movies in foreign lan- 
guages, but no doubt there will be objec- 
tions and difficulties to be surmounted 
before New York can become a truly cos- 
mopolitan theatrical centre. The princi- 
pal problem will doubtless be that of real 
estate: such theatres would have to be 
small, and preferably situated near the 
United Nations headquarters area. No 
such playhouses exist. But perhaps it is 
not too wild a dream to hope that as ar- 
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David Ffolkes puts his own face into a 
costume design for Brigadoon, the musi- 
cal being produced by Cheryl Crawford 
for which Oliver Smith designed the sets. 


THE NAME of The Masque which, 
once before, under slightly different 
spelling, was associated with one of 
the theatre’s liveliest magazines, is 
attached to a new British publication 
with a pleasant and original scheme. 
The Masque, according to its intro- 
ductory note, ‘is designed to enable 
playgoers to preserve a complete and 
decorative record of the most notable 
productions of the contemporary 
[British] theatre. Each issue will be 
devoted to a single play; there will be 
an article by a well-known dramatic 
critic, photographs of the play and 
coloured reproductions of scene and 
costume designs.’ The first issue of 
The Masque, December 1946, was 
devoted to the Old Vic King Lear. 
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FILM PROJECTS that promise to 
press out the boundaries of the me- 
dium brighten the prospect lists. Lau- 
rence Olivier announces that he will 
follow up his triumph in Henry V 
with a Technicolor production of 
Hamlet, which should get under way 
at the Denham Studios this spring. 
Her health permitting, Vivien Leigh 
will play Ophelia to her husband’s 
Hamlet. Also from England comes 
word of the Powell-Pressburger pro- 
duction, Red Shoes, a ballet film 
based on the Hans Christian Ander- 
sen fable of the slippers that caused 
their young mistress to dance every 
time she donned them. Moira 
Shearer, ballerina of the Sadler’s 
Wells company, will star, with cho- 
reography by Robert Helpmann. In 
this country, Dudley Nichols, having 
cleared his film adaptation of Eugene 
O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra 
with the author, has cast most of the 
major roles and expects to go into 
production shortly on the RKO lot. 
Katina Paxinou and Raymond Mas- 
sey will play Christine and Ezra 
Mannon, and Rosalind Russell their 
daughter Lavinia. Herbert Kline’s 
projected film around the biblical 
story of Ruth has reached the script 
stage, with Irving Fineman assigned 
to the writing chores. They hope to 
shoot the story in Palestine. 


oO 

TO THE screenwriters currently 
campaigning to glorify their profes- 
sion, Johnny Weissmuller’s attitude 
must be painful. This impersonator 
of Tarzan on film is reported, in a 
recent interview in The New York 
Times, to view with distaste the cur- 
rent tendency to increase the Ape 
Man’s screen dialogue. ‘I’m best,’ he 
says, ‘when I just grunt.’ 


e 
THE OXFORD Companion to Mu- 
sic will have a dramatic counterpart 
when The Oxford Companion to the 
Theatre is published in 1948. Phyllis 
Hartnoll, editor, is now in America 
preparing the American section. 
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chitectural plans develop one or two small 
theatres may be included in them. New 
York badly needs such places. Paris and 
London have a number: in Montmartre 
and in Montparnasse, in Hammersmith 
and Notting Hill Gate. In these little 
playhouses some of the most distinguished 
movements in the modern theatre have 
been born. If New York can provide the 
facilities for an influx of dramatic experi- 
ment in any language — including Eng- 
lish —our theatre cannot fail to benefit. 


HUNDRED years ago Ellen Terry was 

born. Being an event of a slightly 
improbable nature there is an engaging 
uncertainty about the whole matter. Was 
she born on February 27, 1848 as her 
Memoirs state, or on February 27, 1847 
as certain pertinent documents indicate? 
Did the event take place on the right- 
hand side of the street that leads to the 
Market in Coventry or on the left? 
The uncertainty is appropriate, since 
Ellen Terry was ever an illusive and 
various creature, not quite of this world. 
‘Chequered sunlight,’ one of her sworn 
adherents called her. In the little house 
house near the salt marshes at Small- 
hythe in Kent even her death seems in 
question ; one has the impression on walk- 
ing into the low-ceilinged white-walled 
cottage that its mistress has merely 
floated out into the garden, or is perhaps 
lingering in the Tythe Barn, turned thea- 
tre, where she is communing pleasantly 
with later generations of Terrys. 

As a memorial to Ellen Terry, Small- 
hythe has survived war’s alarms, even if 
Coventry has not, but Ellen Terry’s pre- 
eminent survival is in a great actor, scion 
of the Terry clan. John Gielgud, who 
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brings his performances of The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest and Love for Love 
to New York, is the grandson of Ellen’s 
sister Kate. ‘Do you read your Shakes- 
peare?’, the most adored of his many 
actor-relatives once asked young Jack, 
who could never forget ‘her lovely turned- 
up nose and wide mouth and that husky 
voice —a veiled voice, somebody once 
called it— and her enchanting smile.’ 
‘Do you read your Shakespeare?’ The 
imperishable Ellen lives on into a second 
century not only in the legend that has 
grown up around her and in the memoirs 
and letters that she has left behind but 
also in the living presence on the stage of 
her great nephew who, since she asked 
him the question, has read his Shakes- 
peare to good effect. 


Wo NEW undertakings, both subject 

to rigorous budgets, have sprung up 
this season as encouraging antidotes to 
the continual emphasis on commercial 
success with which the professional thea- 
tre in general must operate. One is the 
Experimental Theatre described on page 
61 of this issue. The other is the Ballet 
Society, founded by Lincoln Kirstein 
with George Balanchine as artistic direc- 
tor. This discriminating organization, 
which has given three fine programs so 
far this season and plans two more, seeks 
to improve upon the standards of the 
three big competing ballet companies by 
offering modest productions conceived as 
a return to the Diaghileff ideal of imag- 
inative collaboration among gifted com- 
posers, choreographers and designers. 
The Ballet Society is a hopeful and wel- 
come channel by which fresh ideas may 
reach the public without prohibitive cost. 


CANADA is the source for radio’s 
latest and gayest excursion into fan- 
tasy. ‘Once Upon a Tune,’ a series 
of sprightly fables compounded of 
words and a generous complement 
of music and sound effects, was de- 
veloped above the border by Morris 
Surdin and Ray Darby. Described by 
a studio head as ‘approximating for 
radio what the animated cartoon does 
for films,’ it can be heard on Satur- 
days on the CBS Workshop. 
e 
A FULL-LENGTH documentary, 
Farrebique ou les Quatres Saisons, 
has augmented the honors it gleaned 
on the British critics’ ten-best lists by 
winning the Grand Prix du Cinéma 
Francais for 1946. The work of a 
young Frenchman, Rouquier (whose 
name was already known for his short 
about barrel-making, Le Tonnelier), 
this is the story of a farm, of the fam- 
ily that lives there and of the changes 
that come with the seasons. 
ee 

SUCCEEDING Lear, Cyrano and 
An Inspector Calls in the Old Vic 
program are a Ben Jonson and a 
Shakespeare. The Alchemist, in which 
Sir Ralph Richardson plays Face, 
opened January 14 under the direc- 
tion of John Burrell. In March Alec 
Guinness, who scored as the Fool in 
Lear, appears in the title role of 
Richard II. 


AID, or Archives Internationales de 
la Danse, held a choreographic com- 
petition back in 1932 and awarded 
first prize to Kurt Jooss’ The Green 
Table. Now, this June, it will sponsor 
another international contest in Co- 
penhagen, open to all choreographers 
and dance-masters without regard to 
nationality or type of dance. 

* 
THE shadow of the prophet Sartre 
Sadly falls across Montmartre 
Where rueful roués reverentially 
Roister nightly — Existentially. 
(by Eldredge C. Pier, reprinted from 
The Herald Tribune.) 
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Broadway in Review 





Rainbow Over Broadway 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


HE THEATRE is nothing if not unpredictable. 
fips as the season seemed to settle down to 
routine mediocrity, a succession of brilliant musi- 
cals came to town and suddenly all was well; the 
stage had not lost its magic or theatre craftsmen 
their cunning. One after the other, Beggar’s Holi- 
day, Street Scene, Finian’s Rainbow and, by way 
of reminder of recent achievements, a returning 
Bloomer Girl displayed their beauties to prove 
that in the musical-comedy field at any rate the 
American stage still retained its creative vitality. 

Street Scene is the most remarkable of the 
trio of new musicals for it breaks completely from 
the accepted ritual of musical comedy. There is 
no dancing chorus, no comedian, no elaborate 
change of scene, no showy costumes. The Play- 
wrights’ Company, of which the author, Elmer 
Rice, is a member, and Dwight Deere Wiman, 
who has co-produced this ‘dramatic musical,’ 
have successfully brought about a minor miracle. 
All the values of Street Scene as a play have been 
preserved, but they have been given a new di- 
mension. Kurt Weill’s music lifts and enlarges 
the mood originally established by Elmer Rice. 
The atmosphere of the tenements, drab, sordid, 
heavy with anxiety, shot through with yearning 
and grief, broods over the scene which Jo Miel- 
ziner has set once again as he did in the original 
production in 1929. This time he gives it a little 
more emphasis and spread, a stronger use of 
height on the sides and a larger space in front. 
His lighting is an important contribution to the 
climate of the play which is at once realistic and 
poetic with the poetry of common things raised 
to symbolic heights. 

Kurt Weill has turned Street Scene into a sym- 
phony of the city with its strands of love and 
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yearning and violence woven into the pattern of 
daily drudgery. His music reflects the hot night, 
the chatter of gossiping housewives, the sound of 
children at play, the ebb and flow of anonymous 
existence. Sam’s song, ‘Lonely House,’ is a poig- 
nant expression of a state of being every dweller 
in Metropolis knows while at the other end of 
the scale the witty apostrophe to ‘Ice Cream’ 
catches the very mood and flavor of neighborly 
city dwelling. Just as the basic value of Elmer 
Rice’s play was its reflection of life on the East 
Side with its diversity of human kind, so this 
musical version becomes a veritable chanson des 
rues. Langston Hughes has been equally success- 
ful in transposing Mr. Rice’s intention into sing- 
able lyrics. Book and song flow together with re- 
markable ease, for Mr. Hughes uses a simple, 
easy speech, making unadorned, often colloquial 
language the appropriate vehicle for song. 

The cast that Charles Friedman has assembled 
belies the legend that there are no singing actors. 
Polyna Stoska gives a moving and illuminated 
performance as Mrs. Maurrant, the errant wife 
and loving mother. Her singing is of the highest 
quality and her interpretation of such songs as 
‘Somehow I Never Could Believe’ and ‘A Boy 
Like You’ are profoundly touching. Norman 
Cordon comes from the Metropolitan Opera to 
sing Maurrant with all the authority of experi- 
ence. He plays the part with less variety than it 
might have, making Maurrant an unrelieved 
bully, but his mere presence gives force and a 
kind of terror to the role and his fine voice does 
ample justice to a rich score. 

The younger singers, Anne Jeffreys as Rose 
and Brian Sullivan as Sam, also give excellent 
performances, nor should half-a-dozen other in- 








STREET SCENE 


Kurt Weill’s music, 
Elmer Rice’s book and 
Langston Hughes’ lyr- 
ics harmonize in ‘a 
dramatic musical’ to 
illuminate the current 
Broadway season. The 
paean to the glories 
of American ice 
cream, uproariously 
sung by the Joneses, 
the Olsens and the 
Fiorentinos; the street 
games of the children; 
the drama of the er- 
rant wife murdered in 
her lover’s arms — all 
these contrasting 
scenes of life on New 
York’s lower East Side 
flash across the Adel- 
phi Theatre stage in 
finished style under 
Charles Friedman’s 
direction and against 
Jo Mielziner’s setting. 


Fred Fehl 








Vandamm 


ANDROCLES AND THE LION was the most popular play in the program of 
the American Repertory Theatre but high costs forced the group to abandon 


repertory in favor of individual runs, starting with @ revival of Yellow Jack. 





terpretations be overlooked — Hope Emerson as 
the gossiping Emma, Irving Kaufman as the fiery 
old radical airing his views from the first floor 
front, Creighton Thompson as the Negro janitor 
singing the lonesome blues. Two young dancer- 
comedians, Sheila Bond and Danny Daniels, pro- 
vide a brilliant interlude with a sort of mad orgi- 
astic jitterbug dance designed by Anna Sokolow 
which brings into this ballad of the streets yet 
another aspect of city life. 


Rainbow Valley is a far cry from the sidewalks 
of New York but in both places there are the 
same yearnings, the same struggle for survival, 
the same grasping at a star — and in both pro- 
ductions, though totally different, a display of a 
like skill in the use of the resources of the theatre. 
As in the case of Street Scene, the creators of 
Finian’s Rainbow know what they are about and 
achieve their objective superbly. The E. Y. Har- 
burg-Burton Lane musical fantasy is in the line of 
Oklahoma! and Carousel in that it has an en- 
gaging story, a pleasing folk quality, a chorus 
made up of people and not merely of chorus girls 
and boys and a contagious lyricism, but it is en- 
tirely fresh and original. 

Mr. Harburg and Fred Saidy, his collaborator, 
were in an extravagant mood when they thought 
of tossing Irish dreams, complete with pot of gold 
and leprechauns, into a story about sharecroppers, 
reactionary senators and the evils of race discrim- 
ination. The combination sounds repellent on 
paper, but in action it makes for a beguiling 
musical. Lee Sabinson and William R. Katzell as 
producers must have had some dealings with that 
pot of gold not only for the mundane purpose 
of mounting their production so lavishly but in 
connection with the more subtle problem of 
bringing its various aspects into focus. In this 
Bretaigne Windust as director should be credited 
with a major share while the visual magic is the 
work of the year’s major inagician, Jo Mielziner. 

The action unrolls on a hilltop in a tobacco- 
growing state where calico hills stretch out to the 
far horizon. A boldly designed, gnarly old tree 
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dominates a stage large enough for dancing. Cur- 
tains made of slender sapling trunks on trans- 
parent gauze sweep across the stage from time to 
time when the scene changes or time goes by. 
Using light as skilfully as he uses paint and can- 
vas, Mr. Mielziner keeps the whole visual pro- 
duction in tune with the show’s changing moods. 

And when a leprechaun and an Irish lassie 
and a Negro-hating senator all break loose in the 
same plot there is plenty of opportunity for 
change. The ructions begin with the arrival in 
Rainbow Valley, Missitucky, of Finian McLon- 
ergan himself, bringing with him, by intention, 
his daughter Sharon and the pot of gold — which 
is also a wishing stone. Inadvertently he also 
brings along one Og, a most beguiling leprechaun 
who comes to retrieve his clan’s treasure and 
thereby restore reason to Ireland and prevent his 
own gradual evolution (or retrogression) into 
human form. How Sharon falls in love with 
Woody Mahoney, owner of the farm where all 
these oddities occur; how Sharon turns Senator 
Billboard Rawkins into a Negro and how every- 
one is pretty nearly burned for witchcraft forms 
the burden of a series of songs and dances that 
are as refreshing, witty and absurd as any seen or 
heard in these parts for many a long day. 

There are many delightful bits and pieces in 
the multi-colored fabric of the show. There is the 
theme of Susan, the girl who can’t speak and who 
dances — as Anita Alvarez can dance — her wis- 
dom, her warnings and her heart’s desire. There 
are the themes of the value (or non-value) of 
gold, of love, of brotherhood, of the imagination. 

Again a fine cast holds the production at top 
level. Ella Logan, with her sturdy body and 
plain, ingratiating face, her long straight hair 
blowing in the wind, her deep, slightly raucous 
voice warm with mirth and humanity and vibrant 
with subtle rhythms, makes a winning heroine 
for this Irish-American fairy story. Donald Rich- 
ards does an excellent straight job as her boy- 
friend and Albert Sharpe recently from Dublin 
and points east has exactly the right attack for 
the exuberant Irish dreamer. David Wayne’s per- 
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formance as the leprechaun is outstanding in its 
wit and gay absurdity. Michael Kidd, who has 
created striking and spirited dances for the occa- 
sion, has found a group of talented youngsters to 
enliven his stage. Surely all the dancing boys and 
girls in the world must be employed on Broad- 
way now that this new batch of musicals is added 
to those already on the boards. Yet there seem to 
be enough to go around, for Beggar’s Holiday 
uses as large a number, both Negro and white, 
as does Finian’s Rainbow. 


Beggar’s Holiday may not have quite as tall a 
family tree as Finian, who traces his back to the 
great-grandaddy of us all, the amoeba, but for a 
play it has a distinguished ancestry. When John 
Gay wrote The Beggar’s Opera in 1728 he prob- 
ably never dreamed he was launching a new 
genre. Pursuing his avocation as poet and satirist 
he wrote this Newgate pastoral which proved to 
be one of the most famous smash-hits in theatrical 
history. The managers of Drury Lane, who had 
refused his script, saw with rage and fury all of 
the carriage-trade of the day streaming to the 
little theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields where the 
ballad-opera was making ‘Rich gay and Gay 
rich.’ Since Manager John Rich first produced it, 
The Beggar’s Opera has had a varied career. It 
has been repeatedly revived, notably in England 
at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith (1920-1923 ) 
and more recently under John Gielgud’s direc- 
tion with Michael Redgrave as Macheath. In 
Berlin Kurt Weill turned it into a memorable 
musical, the Dreigroschenoper, for which Bertolt 
Brecht wrote the libretto. 

Now The Beggar’s Opera transformed into a 
full-fledged musical comedy makes its appear- 
ance under the joint management of Perry Wat- 
kins and John R. Sheppard, Jr. It has moved 
from eighteenth-century London to nineteenth- 
century New York. Gay’s pickpockets and high- 
way men have turned into gunmen, thieves and 
pimps in a florid underworld that mixes the gay 
nineties with a decorative modernism. The visual 
effects are superb. Oliver Smith has devised a 
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proscenium opening flanked by fire-escapes that 
zigzag up on each side to a long iron-railed bal- 
cony running across the topmost reaches of the 
stage. Within this framework the scenes change 
in full sight. A flat corrugated iron curtain — 
which might be the wall of an East River dock — 
rolls up to reveal the exterior of Jenny’s bordello 
over which appear the soaring lines of Brooklyn 
Bridge. One of the most striking moments in the 
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play occurs when the action moves from the | 


exterior of Jenny’s to its gas-lit, patchouli interior 
— dirty greys and browns giving way to garish 


pinks and reds as the two revolving stages split | 


the building apart and turn it inside out. 

The staging is vivid and exciting throughout 
and Nicholas Ray as director makes striking use 
of its unusual features — as, for instance, when 
he has the red-coated policemen flash up and 
down the stairs and across the balcony in the 
manhunt with which the show begins and ends. 

Up and over and through and around Oliver 
Smith’s vision of an underworld street ana 
brothel, prison and hobo jungle, the raffish char 
acters of John Gay’s satire dance and sing ther 
way to a macabre end. Macheath is there in the 
person of Alfred Drake, singing his way into all 
the shady ladies’ hearts; Polly Peachum, the role 
created two centuries ago by the lovely Lavinia 
Fenton who became the Duchess of Bolton on the 
strength of her performance, is played by Jet 
MacDonald, a newcomer to Broadway; while 
Lucy Lockit is charmingly sung by Mildred 
Smith. The cast, like the management, boasts 
Negro and white actors, dancers and singers 
whose presence is taken for granted as a natural 
concomitant of a city where a variety of races 
lives side by side. Macheath’s gang boasts some 
pretty tough specimens, black and white, and 
also that engaging and highly individualistic 
dancing comedian, Avon Long. As an aspiring 
young mobster called Careless Love he turns his 
song, ‘I Wanna Be Bad,’ into a hit. 

Duke Ellington has written a score containing 
several appealing songs and the kind of music 
that makes for exciting and eccentric dancing. 
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With Zero Mostel providing vaudeville antics 
marked with his own peculiar brand of humor, 
with John Latouche’s unhackneyed lyrics, Walter 
Florell’s imaginative costumes and several strik- 
ing dances staged by Valerie Bettis, Beggar’s Holi- 
day provides a rich if not a very homogeneous 
evening. The miracle by which the disparate 
parts of a musical comedy are fused into a single 
whole as they are in Finian’s Rainbow does not 
take place here. There is no dynamic centre to 
the production. This may be partly due to the 
fact that Alfred Drake, though singing with great 
charm and poise, has not the presence required 
for Macheath. The character is a blend of des- 
perado and Don Juan, of Dillinger and Valen- 
tino. As Drake presents him he is an amiable, 
round-faced youth but never the highwayman- 
gangster who could give a vigorous core to the 
whole sprawling fable. 


There is no possible rule about the ingredients 
for musical comedy. Having sat patiently through 
Toplitzky of Notre Dame, one would come to the 
conclusion that the thing above all others to 
avoid is a combination of whimsy and realism. 
Yet Finian’s Rainbow appears a week later and 
disproves the thesis. But Toplitzky, combining 
angelic intervention, a touch of Abie’s Irish Rose 
and a touch of football heroics — all pasted to- 
gether by George Marion, Jr., for a routine score 
by Sammy Fain — was dismal indeed. The stag- 
ing, dancing and decors reverted more by acci- 
dent than intention to the early twenties without 
gaining any element of nostalgia in the process. 

Angels, unless very disarmingly presented, are 
painful adjuncts to the stage. Even in Harry 
Segall’s pleasant, non-musical comedy, Wonder- 
ful Journey, Mr. Jordan in the person of Sidney 
Blackmer had some difficulty in establishing him- 
self as a supersensory being. Mr. Segall’s play, 
given briefly on Broadway, had its pleasant mo- 
ments — particularly those supplied by Donald 
Murphy as Joe Pendleton and Philip Loeb as 
Max Levene — but its general impact was in- 
evitably weakened by the effective production 


Kurt Weill 
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given it as a movie under the title of Here Comes 
Mr. Jordan. Wonderful Journey therefore seemed 
in many ways like a revival even though it had 
actually never been seen in New York. 
Burlesque,on the other hand, had not only been 
seen but was enthusiastically welcomed when it 
was first produced in 1927. Arthur Hopkins, its 
co-author (with George Manker Watters) and 
original producer and director, had to contend 
in this reissue with the vivid memory of his own 
former creation. Under Jean Dalrymple’s aegis 
and with Bert Lahr and Jean Parker in the fa- 
miliar roles of Skid and Bonny, the new show has 
its own values, quite other than those that Hal 
Skelly and Barbara Stanwyck brought to it. Lahr 
gives a wry, even occasionally a touching, per- 
formance. Today, however, the appeal of the 
show is its reminder of ‘good old days’ and the 
opportunity it provides for recapturing the actual 
substance of Lahr’s vaudeville performances. He 
can still put over a song and dance in the old 
and almost forgotten tradition and remind the 
ex-habitues of the Palace of a lost cause. 


Among the new straight plays in a busily mu- 
sical month the only one of any general interest 
was Edward Mabley’s and Leonard Mins’ 
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Temper the Wind, which was escorted to town 
by two new producers, Bernard Straus and Ro- 
land Haas. Its basic importance lay in its theme 
— the baffling problems posed by the occupation 
of Germany. The scene is laid in a small Bavarian 
town, mostly in the home of a manufacturer who 
turned out arms for the Nazis and is now trying 
to get his factory going again. The American 
colonel in charge is attempting to set up a de- 
Nazified, non-military business while the German 
manufacturer is intent on keeping his best men, 
whether they are Nazis or not, and on making a 
deal with certain American businessmen whose 
representative is at the moment in his house. 

The battle is drawn between the two, a battle 
couched in courteous exchanges, in reminiscence 
about the past when the colonel had been a guest 
and a friend of the anti-Nazi son and in love with 
the daughter. The authors have conjured up an 
interesting array of people, each individualized 
but also typical of whole elements in the Euro- 
pean scene. They include the irreconcilable 
Prussian sister, a disillusioned Czech officer, the 
Nazi son-in-law and a little household drudge 
who has adored the New Order and its Fiihrer. 

If the play occasionally falters in its presenta- 
tion and suffers from spots that seem unnecessarily 
tentative or vacant, these are slight defects in a 
work that is on the whole intelligent and adult. 
Thomas Beck’s performance is a vigorous one and 
carries an atmosphere of personal integrity if not 
of great force, while Reinhold Schunzel as the 
German manufacturer revels in the opportunity 
the role offers for smoothness and false bonhomie. 
Blanche Yurka gives a boldly drawn portrait of 
a Prussian noblewoman, born and bred in the 
tradition of military dominance and loathing 
Hitler not for waging war on the world but for 
waging it badly. As the fanatical young Nazi, 
product of scientific conditioning in blind loyalty 
to an idea, Tonio Selwart does a frighteningly 
convincing job. The woods in Germany must 
literally be full of men whose desperate devotion 
to a lost cause may become a mortal danger to 
peace and order in Europe. 
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After the honest discussion of Jemper the 
Wind such frivolous nonsense on war themes as 
Love Goes to Press and the slightly less meretri- 
cious The Big Two seem even more inane. Love 
Goes to Press, written by two war correspondents, 
is, one hopes, a libel on the profession. If this 
is the way Martha Gellhorn and Virginia Cowles 
themselves behaved in the pursuit of their news- 
paper assignments, it would seem wise for the 
high command to banish all women journalists 
from the next war. Presumably the whole affair 
was supposed to be funny but since their writ- 
ing lacks wit and their plotting any elements of 
conviction one is driven back to a criticism of 
the content of the play and the strange ethics 
as well as the incredible human callousness ex- 
hibited by the characters portrayed. 

To find the woman-correspondent heroine of 
The Big Two (a new comedy by L. Bush-Fekete 
and Mary Helen Fay) behaving with the same 
total disregard of other people’s lives and interest 
in her pursuit of a ‘story’ gives one pause. Per- 
haps, after all, this is the way ladies go to war, 
armed with a permanent wave and a huge make- 
up box and demanding all sorts of illegal and 
unmilitary services from adoring idiots in uni- 
form. The little minx in The Big Two worms 
her way into the Russian zone of occupation in 
Austria in order to get a front-page story for her 
Washington newspaper. The point of the play is 
the juxtaposition of the American way, as adum- 
brated by this particularly obnoxious young wo- 
man, and the USSR way expounded by a 
handsome Russian officer. 

The Big Two is more bearable in its portrayal 
of the little others than of its central characters. 
The German-Jewish refugee played by Olga Fa- 
bian, the international pimp (Felix Bressart), the 
ex-critic and author (John Banner), the Thur- 
berian character fleeing his wife through fire 
and flame (E. A. Krumschmidt) are all vividly 
portrayed. Elliott Nugent and Robert Mont- 
gomery found their stars, Claire Trevor and 
Philip Dorn, in Hollywood, which is the play's 


obvious destination. 
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The World of Federico Garcia Lorca 


FRANCISCO GARCIA LORCA 


(The following article forms part of a preface written by Federico Garcia Lorca’s 
brother Francisco for Three Tragedies, a volume containing Lorca’s Blood Wed- 
ding, Yerma and The House of Bernarda Alba which is to be published by New 
Directions in a translation by James Graham Lujan and Richard L. O’Connell, Jr. 
Blood Wedding was produced by Irene Lewisohn at the Neighborhood Playhouse 
in New York in 1935 under the title of Bitter Oleander. The House of Bernarda 
Alba and The Shoemaker’s Prodigious Wife were recently directed by Mr. 
O’Connell for the Pasadena Community Playhouse. Thus, slowly but surely, the 
American stage is being acquainted with Lorca’s work, which ended abruptly in 
1936 when the poet was killed by the fascists in Spain. From Francisco Garcia 
Lorca’s preface, which discusses his brother’s personality and artistry with an 
immediate knowledge rare in critical writing, the editors of THEATRE ARTS Select 
a part chiefly concerned with the poet-dramatist as human being.—Editors’ Note. ) 


EDERICO GARCIA LORCA’s theatre begins with 
first childhood memories. The first toy 
that Federico bought with his own money, by 
breaking open his savings bank, was a miniature 
theatre. He bought it in Granada, in a toy store 
called “The North Star,’ which was on the Street 
of the Catholic Kings. No plays came with this 
little theatre, so they had to be made up. This 
must have been his first dramatic effort. There 
was also the real theatre, to which our parents 
took us quite often, awakening in us an affection 
for it from an early age. I remember once in Ma- 
laga, during someone’s relaxed watchfulness, we 
ran off to go to the theatre. We purchased a box, 
no less. They were giving a racy operetta, whose 
raciness we did not savor. It must have been 
an object of curiosity, to an audience made up 
mostly of men, to see two boys, very grave and 
well-mannered, in a box by themselves. 

But Federico was attracted to games of a the- 
atrical nature even more than by the real theatre: 
to playing at theatre, at marionettes, to dressing 
up the maids and making them go out into the 
street, sometimes grotesquely dressed, sometimes 
dressed as ladies, wearing my mother’s or my 
Aunt Isabel’s street clothes. Priceless at these 


games was Dolores, my nurse, who was the model 
for the servant in Blood Wedding and Doja 
Rosita, the Spinster. From her we heard our 
first folk tales at the fireside — tales of the unfor- 
gettable ‘Pot-thumper.’ 

Make-believe, disguises and masks charmed 
Federico the boy. They were like an unbreakable 
spell, for even then he had begun to transform 
the world of fiction into a living reality and to 
identify all of reality with a fantastic dream. 
Later he saw life as a sort of dramatic game, a 
‘great world stage,’ never without a religious 
background, which included a vaster world of 
mysteries and passions. This dualism of art and 
life has rarely been integrated in a fashion so 
simple, so spontaneous and at the same time so 
profound. 

The final value of Lorca’s theatre as well as 
its chief characteristic is his fundamental attitude 
of liking to live; that is, to suffer and enjoy life’s 
course as a universal drama. It seems as though 
Federico the man, in his life as well as in his 
writing, was not alive except in his moments of 
laughter and tears, in his extreme moments of 
joy and sorrow. The rest were entr’actes. I re- 


member that in our childhood we frequently 
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played one of his favorite games. Before an altar 
made with a picture of the Holy Virgin, loaded 
down with roses and celindas from the garden, 
he would play priest, costumed in the best he 
could find. My sisters, a few other children, the 
servants and I would attend. The tacitly accepted 
condition was that we had to weep at the time of 
the sermon and, half in jest, we would. Dolores, 
Federico’s ideal audience, would really weep. 

Laughter and tears, tears above all, run 
through all Lorca’s poetry. He was fundamen- 
tally an elegiac poet. And laughter and tears are 
the two poles of his theatre, which explains why 
all of his work courses between tragedy and farce. 
His literary creatures are conceived either in a 
tragic sense or with the wry grimace of guignol 
characters. 

People have tried to read ‘concessions’ to the 
audience into some of his plays, but he played 
for the laughter and tears of the audience who 
in a way were always the Dolores of his child- 
hood games. I am convinced that he addressed 
himself to simple persons, or to what there can 
be of simplicity in persons who are not simple. 
Nothing was further from his mind than to want 
to touch what is called the ‘chord of reason.’ 

The theatre for him never ceased to be a pas- 
sionate game, a transcript of life in which he 
played the role of ‘author.’ For in the same way 
that he appears in person in his poetry — ‘How 
strange that my name should be Federico!’ ‘Ay 
Federico Garcia, call the Civil Guard!’ — so he 
appears in his plays. It is not by accident that in 
his last play, The Dreams of My Cousin Aurelia, 
of which he was able to write only the first act, 
the leading player is Federico himself as a child. 
He played as author, director and character. And 
in this same game he made the audience the 
principal character of the play. In all of this was 
the more or less conscious desire to interchange 
the planes of art and reality and to weld them as 
they were welded by the impetus of his own life. 

Lorca was completely dedicated to his calling; 
not.to his literary calling, but to his calling of 
living. His gift of enlivening things bv his pres- 
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ence, of making them more intense, is unforget- 
table. Within the intensity of this living his art 
was interwoven. In one minute a poem could 
take form. The persons about him might any day 
become characters in his plays, just as he himself 
did. A phrase spoken by him or by another would 
someday appear in one of his books. So his work 
grew apace, in rhythm with his life and in as 
natural a fashion. This evolution, growing with 
the spontaneity, the consequences and the unity 
of a tree, has not been sufficiently studied. Each 
phase of his literary growth is hinted in the pre- 
vious one. 

This interweaving of life and work, this erasing 
of the limits between life and fiction, between 
man and poet, is particularly evident in his work 
for the theatre. How many times, as a game, he 
would pass whole hours talking like a maid ina 
rich house, like a little old convent lady, like a 
villager from Alpujarra! The exactness of the 
language, the intonation and characterization 
were prodigious. It was not simple imitation, but 
an untiring creation. 

The real person, the one created in a conver 
sation and the theatrical one were all integral 
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parts of his world, real and fantastic. Many times 
he himself was a dramatic personage in his own 
life, just as was the ‘author’ in his plays. Many 
times, on the great stage of the world, his life 
was a performance. But how far it always was 
from mere histrionics, from falsity! This was not 
just playing someone else’s role or affecting qual- 
ities not possessed, but the exorcising of the shad- 
ow that lay behind his eyes even during his 
laughter. ‘That is why I would say that, just as 
someone called him ‘poet by the grace of God,’ 
he was dramatist by the same grace. 

It is not true that he turned to the theatre 
because he finally found lyrical mediums of ex- 
pression inadequate, thus making the theatre a 
mere phase of his poetic evolution. The facts 
contradict such a theory. His first theatre piece, 
The Evil-Doing of the Butterfly, was written at 
the same time as his first published poem and 
the very first poems he wrote, even prior to the 
‘Book of Poems,’ coincide chronologically with a 
play that was left half finished. His need for 
dramatic expression was as pressing as his need 
for lyric expression. 

From his first play, originally called The Least 
of Comedies, to his last, The Dreams of My 
Cousin Aurelia, there is a clear, final aspiration, 
in which various paths were tried in search for 
the point of fusion between poetry and drama. 
The most disparate works are joined in this 
unity of purpose. 

Lately there has been a tendency not only to 
represent poetry and the theatre as two worlds 
apart but to consider poet and dramatist as two 
irreconcilable beings. We have been witnesses to 
a scrupulous separation of forms and within each 
one we have seen its ‘purification.’ The term 
‘poetic drama’ has been used to designate a sort 
of hybrid genus, and in the expression there has 
been implicit a shade of condescension toward a 
poet’s dramatic fickleness. But I know of no great 
drama that is not poetic drama and Federico was 
the poet who opened the theatre’s door to poets. 

A poetic conception of the theatre does not 
imply ignorance of the mediums of expression 


FEDERICO GARCIA LORCA 


proper to the theatre. There have been few peo- 
ple as conscious of this theatrical truth as Fede- 
rico himself. Few authors have learned as much 
from a failure. The whole development of his 
dramatic work shows the steady weeding out of 
extraneous matter up to The House of Bernarda 
Alba, which represents the culmination of his 
lyric-theatre technique. 

In the history of the modern Spanish theatre 
Federico was the first one to turn his eyes toward 
the classic tradition in order to restore some of 
its essential qualities, among them the theatre 
as a complete spectacle. Some of his lyric passages 
that might seem supplementary from one view- 
point most strictly obey the classic Spanish tra- 
dition. Our ancient theatre is a holiday, a great 
holiday for the spirit, for the eye, for the ears. 
No modern playwright has made the musical and 
the plastic play such important roles in the thea- 
tre as did Federico in his work, not in any con- 
trived fashion but as an integral part of the 
dramatic essence. 

His intention was to fill the stage with poetry, 
to integrate certain traditional aspects with mod- 
ern forms, to reply with his dramatic characters 
to the anonymous voices of his land, to bring to 
the theatre the restlessness of his time. He was 
concerned with marking a road for the audience, 
but he would not allow the audience to lead him 
along that road to an easy triumph. He fought 
his own battle between artistic freedom and dis- 
cipline. This conflict between freedom and dis- 
cipline on the one hand, between poetry and 
reality on the other — or between nature and art, 
to state it in traditional terms — this he lived with 
such intensity that it took on a dramatic aspect 
within the playwright himself. The drama rising 
from the heart of his Shoemaker’s Wife, in the 
soul of Don Perlimplin, in Belisa’s flesh or in 
Yerma’s innermost being is the drama of the poet 
himself. It is the conflict that the Spanish soul 
has felt like no other and which Federico, to the 
measure which the conflict permitted, resolved 
after the Spanish fashion: by setting his roots in 
reality, the better to make it poetic. 
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Opera in Review 





Entry of “he Warrior’ Into Valhalla 


CECIL SMITH 


NASMUCH as The Warrior, by Norman Cor- 

win and Bernard Rogers, represented the 
Metropolitan Opera Association’s first gesture 
toward American opera in almost a decade, 
everyone entertained a cordial hope for the suc- 
cess of its premiere. But apparently affection on 
the part of the Metropolitan for an American 
opera is the kiss of death. From its first appear- 
ance The Warrior began an inexorable march 
toward the Valhalla in which commune the 
shades of its sixteen departed predecessors from 
Frederick Converse’s Pipe of Desire to Walter 
Damrosch’s Man Without a Country. 

Readers of THEATRE ARTS have already en- 
countered Mr. Corwin’s version of the Samson 
and Delilah legend, originally presented as a 
radio script, in this magazine. With considerable 
poetic imagery and philosophic implication it 
recounts the story from Delilah’s betrayal of 
Samson to his final destruction of the temple. 

The chief fault with The Warrior in its oper- 
atic form is that the script does not need — in 
fact scarcely permits — the addition of visual 
action. Staged with the Metropolitan’s own spe- 
cial crudity, it bears an unfortunate resemblance 
to an amateur pageant. An extremely confining 
and impractical unit set (by Samuel Leve), with 
columns in the middle and stairs symmetrically 
on each side, becomes the locale — with the aid 
of quite a few naive lighting effects — for the 
four successive scenes ranging from Delilah’s bed- 
room to the temple of Dagon. Very little signi- 
ficant movement is possible in a setting so un- 
related to nearly all the needs of the play. At the 


premiere this seemed no great disadvantage to 
Regina Resnik, the Delilah, and Mack Harrell, 
the Samson, for they were largely kept busy 
achieving an English enunciation of the most 
praiseworthy intelligibility. Whenever the mem- 
bers of the ensemble had occasion to be on the 
stage, they seemed to hunt for comfortable cran- 
nies in the set without much regard for their 
appearance from out front. Herbert Graf was the 
stage director. 

In composing the music for The Warrior Mr. 
Rogers was evidently intent upon having every 
word of Mr. Corwin’s text heard. As a result he 
has written a mosaic of background music rather 
than a score which asserts its own values boldly. 
Nevertheless, its prosody can be taken as a model 
of natural and fluent accentuation in the musical 
setting of an English text, and the sparse instru- 
mentation for a small orchestra attains both va- 
riety of color and psychological aptness. 

Either the Metropolitan does not allot enough 
time for stage rehearsals nowadays, or Herbert 
Graf has lost the flair for appropriate stage direc- 
tion which made his Marriage of Figaro revival 
so memorable that it still remains after several 
years the best acting performance in the reper 
tory. Whatever the reason may be, the Metro 
politan made a hack job of its restoration of the 
Moussorgsky-Pushkin masterpiece, Boris Godou- 
noff. Boris is not a display piece for stars, even 
if Feodor Chaliapin, one of the greatest show- 
stealers in operatic history, did turn it into one 
for himself. It is an epic of the Russian people 
and their oppressed existence before and during 


Cecil Smith, who reviews here operatic productions at the Metro- 
politan and elsewhere, will discuss next month the art of such notable 
singers of songs as Lehmann, Teyte, Schumann, Branzell and Tourel. 
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Fred Fehl 


ELLA LOGAN AND ALBERT SHARPE in Finian’s Rainbow. 





Vandamm 


BOBBY CLARK (with Anthony Kemble Cooper) in the operetta, Sweethearts 





the reign of the usurper Boris, with a gloomy 
forecast of an equally unhappy future in the so- 
called revolutionary scene. 

In my twenty-four years of seeing Boris on 
various stages I have never encountered a per- 
formance so little calculated to reveal the epic 
qualities of the work, or so impoverished in stage- 
craft and musicianship. Ezio Pinza, Salvatore 
Baccaloni and Risé Stevens were allowed to treat 
their roles as opportunities for shallow personal 
success; the chorus was vague about its notes and 
ijn one scene unaware that the curtain had al- 
ready gone up; the drab old settings showed too 
plainly that the Metropolitan can seldom afford 
to discard any property from its warehouse; and 
Emile Cooper conducted like one half asleep. 

The revival of Verdi’s Otello carried more con- 
viction. There was evidence that Mr. Graf had 
taught some carefully planned mass action to the 
chorus in the big ensemble scenes of the first and 
third acts. Yet a lack of coordination among 
departments was disturbing. Mr. Graf’s formal- 
istic abstract groupings looked too much like rule- 
of-thumb 1930 modernism, because they were 
planned without regard to the style of action re- 
quired by Jo Mielziner’s realistic settings. But at 
least somebody had worked on the mise-en-scene, 
and such capable singers as Stella Roman, Tor- 
sten Ralf and Leonard Warren (as Desdemona, 
Otello and Iago) managed to overrule Fritz 
Busch’s tendency to conduct the opulent Italian 
score with stiff metrical regularity. 

In contrast to the blind spots, compromises 
and inertia at the Metropolitan, the City Centre’s 
productions of the Strauss-von Hoffmansthal 
Ariadne auf Naxos and the Tschaikowsky-Push- 
kin Eugen Onegin last fall were miracles of 
thoughtful preparation. 

Ariadne is an odd, sophisticated mixture of 
two antagonistic elements: the story of Ariadne’s 
lonely mourning and her apotheosis after the 
arrival of Bacchus, told in the lofty, reserved 
manner of classic tragedy; and interruptions of 
witty, irrelevant commedia dell’arte episodes by a 
comedienne named Zerbinetta and her associates. 
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The purpose of all this, von Hoffmansthal would 
like us to believe, is to show that the tragic and 
the comic are both part of the totality of life. 

Though Ariadne is exceedingly difficult to 
stage, much of its unique flavor was brought out 
by Laszlo Halasz, musical director of the New 
York City Opera Company, and Leopold Sachse, 
the stage director of this work. With so experi- 
enced a singing actress as Ella Flesch, formerly 
a leading soprano at the Vienna Opera, in the 
role of Ariadne, the tragic aspects took on noble 
dignity even though illness caused her to sing 
badly off pitch on the opening night. Virginia 
MacWatters as Zerbinetta — a part which con- 
tains the most excruciatingly difficult coloratura 
aria in existence — won such a success that she 
was soon engaged for the London opera season 
at Covent Garden. In the acting of the part she 
was left rather too much to her own resources 
in devising comic. movements which ought to 
have evoked commedia dell’arte conventions 
with a more specifically archaic humor. But every- 
thing about Ariadne was winning, and nothing 
was scrappy or unfinished. 

With Theodore Komisarjevsky as regisseur, 
Eugen Onegin emerged as remarkably good thea- 
tre. Unlike Boris Godounoff, Onegin is personal 
and intimate, a narrative of the uncomplicated 
history of its heroine, Tatiana, whose life was 
only partly fulfilled because she refused to marry 
the attractive but unstable Onegin. Despite the 
odd notion of requiring a predominantly Ameri- 
can cast to sing in Russian, the line of the story 
came through clearly and affectingly. In the ball 
scene Mr. Komisarjevsky achieved a superb fu- 
sion of dancing, spectacle and action; principals, 
choristers and members of the ballet took part 
in a single continuity of movement without call- 
ing attention to their specialized functions. This 
handsomely designed, perfectly rehearsed pro- 
duction cost only about $8000. One wonders 
whether Beggar’s Holiday, whatever its merits, is 
worth nearly forty times as much! 

Out in Brooklyn every Saturday evening Al- 
fredo Salmaggi manages a flourishing enterprise 
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which is the nearest approach in this country to 
an Italian provincial opera house. By the grace 
of God an opera gets on the stage each week, 
with an unrehearsed orchestra playing out of 
tune and a cast of singers whose projection to 
the gallery compensates for any lack of vocal 
subtlety and histrionic schooling. 

On my first trip to the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music I heard Anne Jeffreys, now the ingenue of 
Street Scene, straining her light voice as Tosca, 
a role for which nature never intended her. Later 
I heard a newly imported Italian tenor, who shall 
be nameless, bellowing like a bull in the title role 
of Otello, and in general giving an interesting 
idea of what Verdi’s great tragedy can become 
when it is taken out of the hands of the musical 
intelligentsia. As this article goes to press Mr. 
Salmaggi is about to provide a unique oppor- 
tunity to hear L’Amico Fritz, an opera by Mas- 
cagni of Cavalleria Rusticana fame which is al- 
most never heard in America, though it holds the 
boards fairly regularly in Italy. 

If your constitution is rugged, and if you are 
willing to take pot-luck with the Brooklyn Italian- 
American audience, Mr. Salmaggi’s company 
will provide an animated evening of musical 
slumming. And occasionally you will hear a good 
singer, for several of his proteges have moved on 
to the City Centre and one or two to the Met. 


— 
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A Night at the ‘Met with Freddy Wittop 
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One of the most important operatic events in 
many seasons took place not at one of the estab- 
lished opera houses but at the Adelphi Theatre. 
Dwight Deere Wiman and the Playwrights’ Com- 
pany call their joint production of Street Scene 
a ‘dramatic musical,’ but it is just as much an 
opera as Porgy and Bess or for that matter as the 
French opéras-comiques which traditionally use 
spoken dialogue rather than vocalized recitative. 

For Kurt Weill, who composed the score to 
Langston Hughes’ adroit lyrics, Street Scene rep- 
resents the completion of a circle that has been 
twenty years in the making. In 1927 his youthful 
chamber opera, Mahagonny, ‘pretended,’ as 
Nicolas Slonimsky puts it, ‘to idealize degenera- 
tion of life in some country very like New York.’ 
Now in 1947, after more than a decade of resi- 
dence in the United States, Mr. Weill no longer 
finds it necessary to pretend about life in New 
York, or natural to react to it with cynicism. 

The music for Street Scene may therefore 
properly be called a mellow, kindly counterpart 
to the disillusioned bitterness of Mahagonny, for 
in it he discovers the pathos, the gaiety and the 
strong fibre of common life in New York as no 
German in 1927 — for obvious reasons — ever 
could have. 

As far back as 1929 Nazi students publicized 
their disapproval of Mr. Weill’s use of popular 





musical idioms in the Dreigroschenoper (which, 
like Beggar's -Holiday, was derived from John 
Gay’s Beggar’s Opera) by throwing stink bombs 
in the Berlin State Opera House. Ignoring the 
rigid Kultur of the Hitlerites from the beginning, 
he has always remained firm in his belief that 
popular music can be transmuted into serious art. 

In Street Scene he has proved his point su- 
perbly. The musical vocabulary of the score — 
the melodic inflections, the rhythmic figures and 
to a large extent the harmonies — are basically 
familiar to all habitues of the light musical thea- 
tre. Yet out of these materials he has evolved 
ensembles, arias and other extended musical 
forms which progress with the continuity and 
structural interrelationships required in a large- 
scale work. I hope to hear Street Scene more and 
to write about it again in fuller detail, and to 
speak particularly of Anna Sokolow’s skilful 
choreography. Meanwhile it is enough to record 
the heartening news that we are in possession of 
a home-created opera, for the first time since 
Porgy and Bess, which has both the technical ex- 
pertness and the genuine sentiment to reach and 
affect the whole vast American theatre audience. 


John Latouche and Duke Ellington hoped to 
accomplish a similar transfiguration of everyday 
experience in Beggar’s Holiday, but on the whole 
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they were defeated by the manifold requirements 
of such a task. Part of the reason for this lay in 
their inability to control the complicated machi- 
nations of staging which their play came to 
require. But even if the production had been 
simpler, Mr. Ellington’s music would have failed 
to turn the ‘trick. It is one thing to write short 
pieces that are entertaining in themselves because 
of their lilt and instrumental color. It is quite 
another to follow sophisticated prosody and to 
aid in the articulation of wry, complex lyrics; to 
epitomize the shifting moods of the various songs 
and of evanescent passages within each song; and 
to keep a long series of similarly patterned set 
pieces always fresh and inviting by maintaining a 
sufficient variety of rhythmic ideas, harmony and 
orchestral texture. 

Heard one at a time on the radio or phono- 
graph many of the Ellington songs will sound 
charming. When they are strung together for two 
hours and a half they become monotonous. Add 
to this the fact that Mr. Latouche’s fabulous 
lyrics are delivered for the most part by people 
with no gift of wit, and that Valerie Bettis’ dances 
(except for one in the bordello scene) appear 
unfinished in style and none too relevant to the 
action, and you have some idea of the extent to 
which the enchanting ideas of Beggar’s Holiday 
are buried under mistakes and ineptitude. 











The English Spotlight 


Buried Treasure 


SEWELL STOKES 


RESENT revivals on the London stage must be 
gonna a number of dramatists to turn in 
their graves; and turn, mark you, not in wrath, 
but rather with that gesture of relief and satisfac- 
tion of a man who discovers he has an extra hour 
to lie abed in the morning. For our managers, 
encouraged by the determined success of Lady 
Windermere and her fan, and discouraged by 
the difficulties which prevent them from bringing 
over Broadway’s smash-hits as rapidly as they 
would like to, have once more used their spades 
to unearth buried treasure long since forgotten. 

They have recently brought to the surface 
Caste and Mrs. Dane’s Defence, as well as 
Maugham’s Lady Frederick, for which, of course, 
they have not had to dig quite so deeply. If it is 
true that none of the aspiring dramatists whose 
scripts fill the offices are worthy of presentation, 
then let those disappointed creatures be advised 
to pay strict heed to the superb craftsmanship 
employed by an older generation of playwrights 
— a skill so dextrous that it results in holding an 
audience’s attention still, and holding it fast, even 
when the plot is beyond reasonable belief. 

Forty-six years have passed since Henry Ar- 
thur Jones first interested playgoers in Mrs. Dane 
and her defence. It is not surprising that their in- 
terest can be caught even today when one con- 
siders the directness of the two brief speeches 
with which the play opens: 

BULSOM-PORTER: It’s a mystery to me, Hen- 

rietta, that we can’t arrange to celebrate 

these little domestic battles on our own do- 
mestic hearth. 

MRS. BULSOM-PORTER: I warn you that if you 

continue to pay such marked attention to that 


woman, I shall tell the whole neighborhood 
her history. 
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How’s that for getting down to business with- 
out any waste of time? Very good indeed! And 
thereafter Mr. Jones sticks to his plot with a 
tenacity fascinating to behold. No wonder the 
critic William Archer called it a masterpiece of 
dramatic story-telling, adding that a scene in the 
third act was one of the best things of its kind 
ever written. This is the scene in which the hero- 
ine tries to conceal from a famous lawyer the 
fact that her real name is not Mrs. Dane but 
Felicia Hindemarsh. 

‘She has her story pat, and for a time all goes 
smoothly. Then a single slip of the tongue — 
nothing more than the substitution of a plural 
for a singular pronoun — puts Sir Daniel (the 
lawyer ) on his guard. His questions become more 
searching; she involves herself in evasions, con- 
tradictions, semi-confessions; and at last, after she 
has been on the rack for half-an-hour, he turns 
upon the poor, cowering creature with the words, 
“Woman, you are lying— you are Felicia 
Hindemarsh!” ” 

His accusation, in the mouth of Charles Wynd- 
ham, thrilled the customers at Wyndham’s Thea- 
tre on the night of October 9, 1900. And it 
thrilled them the other night at the Embassy 
Theatre, Swiss Cottage. As the woman in the 
case, Mary Ellis, who has deserted the musical 
stage and is soon to appear in the American suc- 
cess, Harriet, missed none of the opportunities of 
a part many would give their salaries to play. 

‘I do not wish obstinately to pose as a lauda- 
tor temporis acti when I say that I shall never 
see Caste played again as I did on the night of 
the 6th of April, 1867. There can never be, for 
me, any George D’Alroy like Fred Younge, any 
Captain Hawtree like Sidney Bancroft, or any 





Samuel Gerridge like John Hare. As for Polly 
Eccles — Marie Wilton was Polly Eccles. There 
never can be another until we are all redupli- 
cated.’ Thus wrote Clement Scott of T. W. Rob- 
ertson’s famous comedy, which reached the 
Broadway Theatre, New York, not later than 
August of the same year. A first-rate theatrical 
reporter rather than a discerning critic, Mr. Scott 
was much given to emphatic statement but if 
he had seen the play’s recent revival at the Lyric, 
Hammersmith (brought now to the West End 
at the Duke of York’s) he might very well have 
praised the performances of Clement McCallin, 
Frith Banbury and Bill Rowbotham and even 
added that Brenda Bruce was Polly Eccles. 

All Robertson has to tell us in his play is that 
‘kind hearts are more than coronets,’ but having 
a very kind heart himself, the ability to create 


Bill Rowbotham, Frith Banbury and Clement McCallin in Caste 


Angus McBean 


real characters and the secret of transmuting a 
sentimental situation into the magic of the thea- 
tre, it is enough. Only an artist could get away 
with some of the scenes — the one, for example, 
in which the aristocratic D’Alroy, returning un- 
expectedly from the war to his wife’s humble 
home, finds that he has a son and takes the baby 
in his arms. He is asked by Polly to guess its 
name: ‘George? (Polly nods) Eustace? (Polly 
nods) Fairfax? Algernon? (Polly nods) My 
names! How old are you? I'll buy you a pony 


tomorrow, my brave little boy! 


Take him away, 
Polly, for fear I should bend him!’ 

Barrie would have handled the scene far more 
subtly, and made it far less effective. Sincerity 
was one of Robertson’s many gifts, which is why 
so many of his utterances in this play are as fresh 


today as if they had just been written. ‘But it’s 
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Mary Ellis in Mrs. Dane’s Defence 


enchanting! Simply enchanting!’ is the verdict 
of playgoers who, fed for years upon a diet of 
sophistication, thrills, crimes and intrigue, dis- 
cover in a simple story expertly told an experience 
altogether novel and refreshing. 

Reviving Somerset Maugham’s plays is per- 
haps less a matter of digging for treasure than of 
risking a plunge in the lucky dip. You may be 
fortunate enough to pull out The Circle, as Giel- 
gud did some seasons back, or find yourself un- 
happily landed with Our Betters, which was re- 
cently the plight of one London manager. Just 
now Firth Shephard appears to have picked a 
winner in Lady Frederick, thanks to a third act 
that is one of the most effective its author has 
written and to Coral Browne who knows to a 
hair’s-breadth how to play it. 

That act originally kept the play off the stage 


until 1907, though it had been written some years 
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before. Maugham himself has told us why: ‘In 
the third act it has a scene in which the heroine 
had to appear dishevelled, with no make-up on, 
and have her hair done while she arranged her 
face before the audience. No actress would look 
at it. One, when urged to play the part, stamped 
her pretty foot and said the suggestion was the 
greatest insult she had ever had to put up with. 
Another said it was hardly the thing a lady would 
do.’ 

However, once an actress had been found to 
accept the insult, the play ran a year, and pos- 
sibly will do so again, for there is nothing much 
more amusing to watch on the stage at the 
moment than Coral Browne, as a middle-aged 
beauty of the period, facing the blinding morning 
sunshine minus any facial adornment whatever, 


in the hope of persuading her young admirer 


that she is not the woman she appears to be when 
‘got up’ for the occasion. But even Miss Browne 


has declined to be photographed in the scene! 
Angus McBean 





Coral Browne as Lady Frederick 


Splendidly directed by Murray Macdonald, 
Lady Frederick has settings and costumes de- 
signed by Anthony Holland in an 1885 period. 
They strengthen the belief that here is an artist 
whose work for the stage is likely to become 
important. 

Against the advice given her by James Agate 
as long ago as 1925, Dame Edith Evans has once 
again decided that Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra is a play in which she can do herself 
justice, and has again proved that she is wrong. 
What the theatre’s oracle said then still applies: 
‘Brilliant comedienne though Miss Evans is, she 
has not a great deal of pathos, and it was Antony 
in his scene with Eros and not Cleopatra in her 
last scene with her dying lover who drew the 
tears of the house. I need not say that what 
brains and skill could do was achieved. But the 
actress was simply not suited.’ The words are 
particularly applicable in the present instance, 
since Antony is played superbly by Godfrey 
Tearle. 

This actor, believed to have retired from the 
stage, could not have made a more welcome re- 
turn. Although playgoers have never doubted his 
great talent or failed to praise the fine quality of 
his voice, they have never before allowed him a 
seat on the throne so long occupied by Gielgud 
and Olivier. He is always the enslaved general 
who ‘is become the bellows and the fan to cool 
a gipsy’s lust,’ and it is regrettable that his tragic 
passion was so often returned in a manner remi- 
niscent of Millamant’s coquetry. Glen Byam 
Shaw directs in a single, time-saving set devised 
by Motley, who are also responsible for the Paolo 
Veronese costumes. One critic at least sighed for 
the color and heat of Egypt that a single palm 
tree and a spot of sunshine might have helped 
to suggest. 


If Chetham Strode had not written the de- 
servedly successful The Guinea Pig and Noel 
Coward were not the power he is in the theatre, 
it is doubtful if the former’s play, The Gleam, or 
the latter’s musical, Pacific 1860, would ever have 
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seen the limelight. This is a sad reflection at a 
time when new playwrights are so badly needed 
and when their scarcity makes us so dependent 
on the few seasoned ones we have. 

The subject of The Gleam is the currently con- 
troversial National Health Service Act. Speeches 
on behalf of medical freedom (since the author 
is obviously no friend of the Socialists) crop up 
in all directions to remind us only that when 
propagandists take the stage it is usually the case 
of Bernard Shaw — or a dull evening. A set of 
fairly lifeless characters take an unconscionable 
time getting to the drama’s climax, which shows 
what is to happen when a doctor is forbidden by 
the red-tape of Socialist bureaucracy to call in 
the most expert London surgeon (even though a 
life may be lost if he does not) because it would 
be against the rules. Somehow it is completely 
unbelievable and one couldn’t care less about 
what becomes of any of the characters. If the 
evening is anybody’s, it is John Robinson’s — 
a young man who in the part of the doctor es- 
tablishes himself as an actor of fine quality. 


Gratitude to Mr. Coward for past favors makes 
the task of recording the boredom of his Pacific 
1860 seem most ungenerous. This master of en- 
tertainment has been many things in his time, 
but never until now a producer of yawns among 
the audience. Once before he was given Drury 
Lane to play with and fill to capacity, and he met 
the challenge magnificently with Cavalcade. It 
was naturally expected that for the reopening of 
this famous theatre, which was bombed during 
the war, he might bring off the trick again. In- 
stead he has put together a musical show hardly 
distinguishable from those banal efforts which 
authors lacking his wit and originality unfor- 
tunately do manage to get produced in the West 
End too frequently. He has wasted both the occa- 
sion and Mary Martin. It was unfair to cast this 
actress as a prima donna and expect her to sound 
like one in practically the largest theatre we have. 
Gladys Calthrop has dressed the poor offering 
and designed its decor with her usual good taste. 
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The Viennese Spotlight 


A Magic Ring on the Danube 


ASHLEY DUKES 


N THE slope of our century, Vienna’s foot- 
hold grows continually more insecure. Too 
many things have vanished that made this city 
great. Her throne in the Holy Roman Empire 
was overturned some while ago, her geographical 
place on the Danube dwindles in proportion with 
her northern communications and her strategic 
importance as a bastion of the West may well 
make any cat in Europe laugh. Vienna is a mem- 
ory, and therefore already more than half a myth; 
but let us leave the danger of myths to the poli- 
ticians. This is a study of the present scene as a 
playgoer might see it. 

The narrow streets of the old Imperial fortress 
were first girdled by the splendid Ringstrasse 
instead of the old walls, and then by residential 
quarters and factory suburbs sprawling into wide 
distances; but all that the visitor of today can 
ask is — how can this enormous agglomeration 
of good-natured German-speaking folk continue 
to exist? Will not Vienna sooner or later, perhaps 
sooner, fall off the slope of years into some cre- 
vasse that history holds open for moribund cities, 
or over some precipice for which even the sur- 
prises of this century have left us unprepared? 

The plane comes in from Frankfort, first soar- 
ing above clouds that allow the Alpine snow- 
peaks to thrust sharply through their own 
cotton-wool contours, then dipping for the last 
hour of the flight over forests and foothills, ham- 
lets with bulbous-spired churches, hay-wagons 
lumbering to and from the tidy square farm- 
steads, deep-green meadows and the Danubian 
valley with the windings of the river. From the 
airfield in Soviet territory the bus crawls over a 
desolate plain, bumps through a few villages and 
enters Vienna after passing in review pious spe- 
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cimens of the monumental mason’s handiwork 
that announce all too mournfully and accurately 
the neighborhood of the city’s biggest cemetery. 

Suddenly, here is the Ring with its crowds 
shuffling past the shuttered coffee-houses. Here 
is the Karntnerstrasse itself, into which one turns 
without realizing that a city’s landmarks can 
stand almost intact (for the destruction has been 
comparatively slight) and yet be unrecognizable 
because of their surrounding humanity. The 
numbness of Vienna is sensed in that movement 
of the crowd, even more than in its drab aspect. 
And the traveler, seated a few hours later at a 
theatre among the animated Viennese, wonders 
if disaster or catastrophe has overtaken the city 
in this second of the two world wars. Disaster, 
he remembers, is something that happens re- 
peatedly in the course of a tragic drama or to 
tragic individuals; but catastrophe happens once 
only and resolves the universal fate. 

Then, at the rise of the curtain, the Viennese 
scene of charm and gaiety is swiftly reconstructed. 
Nothing remains of the atmosphere of escapism 
that prevails, for instance, in Berlin and lenus 
serious character to every stage adventure. This 
is just the old Theater an der Wien, the tradi- 
tional home of operetta, which has become the 
provisional opera house without losing anything 
of its own frivolity. Nobody knows how it escaped 
being burnt down a dozen times even before the 
age of the incendiary bomb; but with its steep 
ground floor and crazy wooden galleries, all gilt 
and plush, it looks more like an old print come 
to life than any playhouse in the world. The effect 
is heightened by the many uniforms and the 
bright hues of evening gowns, as also by the 
festive-looking orchestra. 








While Berlin plays Rigoletto for economy’s sake 
on a space-stage with a scenic construction in the 
middle only, Vienna is prodigal of the most old- 
fashioned operatic scenery as background to 
costumes colorful but conventional and nearly 
threadbare. Why should it matter, in such a set- 
ting, that the Rigoletto (an Italian and proud of 
it) sings his native tongue while all the rest sing 
German? Nobody heeds such a trifle, it is almost 
unremarked in the conversation of many lan- 
guages that fills the foyers at the interval. At 
least the rite of opera is being performed, and a 
social occasion is being repeated each evening 
either here or in the Volksoper; and before long 
the troupe will return from both theatres to the 
restored Opera House on the Ring, at whose re- 
construction the Viennese are working as hard as 
they work at any task. 


In early autumn the operatic audience had a 
visit from the Sadler’s Wells Ballet, which they 
had doubtless imagined to be a super-version of 
the operatic ballet-troupe that functions in all 
mid-European cities and is lent the stage once a 
fortnight for a ‘ballet evening’ which the wise 
avoid. They were a good deal astonished and 
shaken by what they actually saw, and Vienna 
is still talking of The Rake’s Progress and Les 
Patineurs and so forth. This was one of the visits 
of cultural entertainment which have been spon- 
sored for Austria, though not yet for Germany; 
it must be reckoned a positive success. Without 
such visits from the world at large, and the exci- 
tation and criticism they bring with them, the 
stages of middle Europe will grow even more 
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stagnant than in the Hitler time. Already they 
turn and re-turn upon themselves, in a psycho- 
logical sense, like prisoners. 

It is not enough for the Allies to offer trans- 
lated plays or operas, dubbed films and the like; 
a direct contact with new creative work is nec- 
essary. Ballet seems at a glance to be a first choice 
for such a purpose, because it speaks a universal 
language of movement and brings new music to 
the listener; but its total prospective audience is 
very limited beside the audience that is waiting 
for the Old Vic company with Shakespeare in 
English, the Comédie Francaise company with 
classics and modern plays, or the Soviet singers 
in opera from Moscow. Berlin, Hamburg, Vienna 
and Prague would make the obvious itinerary. 

The Burgtheater in Vienna was unhappily as 
badly damaged as the Opera House, but the 
wardrobe and scenery were mostly saved and the 
company has moved to the Ronacher, a big 
vaudeville house in the inner town not far from 
the Ring. From the drab audience of this feature- 
less building nobody could guess that it carries 
on the most distinguished dramatic tradition in 
German-speaking Europe; but a clue is still of- 
fered by the bearded, frock-coated ushers who 
have managed to preserve their status as civil 
servants through two wars, and still receive their 
tip with the dignity of headwaiters. The Burg 
maintains nothing like its repertory of former 
times, when as many as a dozen plays were kept 
in rehearsal for production at a day’s notice; but 
at least it makes a nightly change of bill and 
preserves the old abonnement system which, with 
several classes of subscription, ensures the sale 
of every seat. At the same time the very charming 
Redoutensaal serves as a chamber theatre and 
gives simply-mounted performances of more in- 
timate classics and modern plays. 

In the larger house an amusing production of 
this season has been Die Sechste Frau, a comedy 
by Feiler which pretends to treat the theme of 
Henry VIII of England and Catherine Parr but 
in fact is an excuse for political (anti-fascist) 
satire and for a huge elaboration of original 
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scenery in platforms and towers. ‘Today only a 
state theatre with an assured subsidy can afford 
such display of luxury in mounting. The Henry 
is Vienna’s present actor-hero, Raoul Aslan, an 
Austrian of Armenian descent. He seems to be a 
tragedian of talent relaxing to play the fool with 
the always tempting figure of the Tudor king. 
But most of the Burg repertory is as heavily 
classical as ever, and the stage is less than ever 
capable of keeping touch either with modern 
drama or with craft of presentation. The best 
course would be to rebuild the old theatre radi- 
cally under the direction of new theatre men; 
that is at least a possibility of the next few years. 

The other small playhouse controlled by the 
Burg, the Akademietheater, has a good repertory 
including O’Neill’s Trauer Kleidet Elektra 
(Mourning Becomes Electra) in which Helene 
Thimig appears. This is the theatre best suited to 
the new Allied plays now being brought before 
the Viennese public — plays, for example, by 
Saroyan, Bridie, Eliot, Sartre, Anouilh, Camus 
and the younger Soviet dramatists. There is no 
division of Sectors in central Vienna (which is to 
say most of the theatrical city) and a joint gov- 
ernment of the four powers on tolerant lines is 
exercised in all artistic matters. The Viennese 
theatre directors for their part use their own 
judgment and choice, and look only to the Allied 
Control Authority for general assistance. The 
dramatic editors and agents, who are such an 
essential element in the middle European theatre 
because they seek out the new authors and trans- 
lators, will shortly be able to make their own con- 
tracts with their counterparts in the Western 
countries; they already have close relations with 
Switzerland, much closer than with Germany. 

A symbol of this independence, amid the exist- 
ing array of organized and state-subsidized enter- 
tainment, is Max Reinhardt’s old Theater in der 
Josefstadt, which under Rudolf Steinboeck’s di- 
rection has good reason to be called the leading 
stage of Vienna. Outwardly unimpressive, this 
playhouse is richer in atmosphere than perhaps 
any other theatre of Europe. Its chandelier still 
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goes up before the curtain at the beginning of 
the play, and comes down in the interval like a 
toy to divert the audience. But its standard of per- 
formance is high and serious enough, whether in 
Priestley’s Die Conways und die Zeit (Time and 
the Conways), which Vienna prefers to the later 
and more socialist Priestley, or in Francois du 
Mauriac’s Asmodée, very delicately and movingly 
done. Both plays are translated by Austrians, and 
it must be noted that the Austrian public is im- 
patient of any speech but its own and disinclined 
to listen to the work of North-Germans. For com- 
edies especially, the Austrian translator is prob- 
ably best. And if the German audience can listen 
to him with pleasure, so much the better still. 
Music is as flourishing as in Berlin, and with 
the advantage that foreign conductors and solo- 
ists have ready access to Austria. Thus the open- 
ing concert of the Vienna Philharmonic was 
conducted by the Swiss musician, Paul Sacher, 
to whom both the pieces on the program had 
been dedicated. And chamber music is here, there 
and everywhere in the halls and palaces, many of 
which have become clubs for the not-very-evident 
forces of occupation or their cultural branches. 
To complete the Viennese picture there are 
‘the Brueghels’ (meaning the small group of panel 
paintings by Pieter Brueghel the Elder) whose 
thought is evoked in many minds by the very 
mention of the city. They are not only safe but 
have been restored to a place of their own in 
one of the palaces, where they gain immensely 
by their isolation in two rooms and by the negli- 
gible character of the other exhibits in the gallery. 
These Flemish masterpieces are little visited by 
the Viennese, who have their own preoccupations 
at the moment. The time would seem to be well- 
chosen to ask the Austrian Government for their 
loan during a reasonable period, so that at last 
they may be seen as a complete group (and not 
as individual pictures) say in Paris and London, 
if not in New York. And if Berlin could be added, 
so much the better for Allied credit. Meantime 
the knowledge that they are there brings much 
relief in the contemplation of a tragic city. 


Paris in the 1850's 
The Theatre of Daumier 
A. HYATT MAYOR 


ust AS Louis XIV used court spectacles to 

divert the nobility from hankering for power, 
so Napoleon III encouraged public theatres in 
order to distract or influence the minds of the 
masses. The bureaucracy established by Louis 
XIV for state patronage of the arts has been per- 
petuated ever since. In 1855, for example, the 
Paris Opéra received a yearly grant of $124,000, 
besides old-age pensions and free rent. In return 
for the subsidy of state theatres, all entertain- 
ment was as strictly supervised as every other ac- 
tivity under the Second Empire. Had it not been 
for this censorship — of all the arts — Honoré 
Victorin Daumier would have been free for the 
whole of his life to make his living as a political 
cartoonist instead of spending his best years in 
recording the pleasures and annoyances of the 
bourgeoisie. But what a social history of his time 
he passed on to us as a result! 

The theatre was one of the many spoils gained 
by the bourgeoisie out of the French Revolution. 
In 1791, when the revolutionary government de- 
creed that ‘any citizen may build and operate a 
public theatre,’ the theatres of Paris grew over- 
night from half a dozen to about forty, and the 
institution has flourished ever since. In 1847, The 
New Paris Guide declared that ‘the theatres of 
Paris are well-regulated and the intrusion of im- 
proper characters and disturbances of every kind 
are prevented; a strong contrast to the theatres 
of London. Persons who proceed to theatres in 
hired cabriolets or fiacres are required to pay the 
fare beforehand, in order that the driver may 
depart immediately and thus avoid any delay at 
the door. On leaving the theatre, not the small- 
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‘For the seventh time will you give me my seat? If not— 
‘If not, what?’ 

‘If not I will be obliged to leave, which will upset me 
very much.’ 


est confusion takes place.’ Daumier was more 
honest — or perhaps he just went inside the thea- 
tre, unlike the writer in The New Paris Guide. 
In the lithograph on this page only the Milque- 
toast attitude of the seat-owner would seem able 
to prevent a ‘disturbance.’ 

In Daumier’s time Paris had some two dozen 
theatres that seated a total of 30,000 people and 
grossed a million and a half dollars a year. The 
price of seats ranged from three dollars (in- 
cluding the usher’s tip) for a box-seat at the 
Opéra to fifteen cents for a place on the benches 
of the ‘paradise’ in the little theatres on the 
Boulevards. Out of quite another world, the Em- 
press Eugénie in 1853 installed a box of double 
width at the Gymnase that cost her $2000 a year. 

It is not recorded that Daumier had access to 
the royal box. Even if he had, he would no doubt 
have been happier otherwheres — happier back- 


stage watching the ancient female attendants in 


A. Hyatt Mayor, Curator of the Department of Prints at the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, is the author of the distinguished volume, 
The Bibiena Family (Bittner), reviewed in these pages last May. 
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The Princess: ‘Look, you beast, finish your monologue quickly. You've made me play dead an 
hour and you know they're waiting supper for me.’ 
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At the theatre: a gripping fourth act 
the guise of prop-men or overhearing the ‘dead’ 
heroine hiss insults at her leading man, as the 
drawings on the opposite page indicate; happier 
in the ‘paradise’ along with the other ‘children’ 
but never such a prey to emotion as to neglect his 
record of ‘audience-response.’ 

The record is full too, as any one who looks 
over the latest book of Daumier lithographs will 


find. This superb volume, published in America 





by Reynal and Hitchcock ($12.50), contains 240 
of Daumier’s drawings, beautifully reproduced 
in their original sizes. They show, as Bernard 
Lemann, the author of the introduction, says, 
that Daumier’s ‘forthright eye and mind went to 
the very heart of any subject.’ They are the best 
possible evidence of the artist’s endless fascination 
with the bourgeoisie of Paris — their habits, their 
idiosyncrasies, their likes and dislikes, their work 
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and their amusements. ‘He was one of them and 
is one of us too, a plain man of the people.’ 

Financially speaking, he could not have been 
otherwise. Dramatists in his time did not do 
badly. They received royalties until their death, 
and their heirs were reimbursed for ten years 
thereafter. Some poor hacks, of course, sold their 
scripts outright to little theatres like the Funam- 
bules for four to six dollars, but the writer of a 
five-act play for the Comédie Frangaise received 
one-twelfth of the receipts and a full house at 
the Comédie netted $1000. Dumas, for example, 
received that percentage in 1852 for a hundred 
performances of his Dame aux Camélias at the 
Théatre du Vaudeville, for which the receipts 
were $61,500. Performers did considerably 
better: a prima ballerina got a salary of $9400 
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Curtain-call for a singer: a scene of high comedy 
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a year, a first tenor $16,000, a soprano as much 
as $400 a performance. But an artist? 

Daumier sometimes, only sometimes, received 
ten dollars for drawing some of his best litho- 
graphs. (His caption-writer got one dollar. 

But he was content, it seemed — and we who 
find his draftsman’s pen as compelling and as 
revealing today as it was in his own time are 
grateful that he found in the desperate air of the 
Second Empire sufficient satiric inspiration to 
make riches for himself unimportant. Shortly be- 
fore he died, he spoke his content: ‘What do I 
need?’ he asked. “Two fried eggs in the morning, 
and in the evening a herring or a cutlet. Add to 
that a glass of Beaujolais, then some tobacco to 
stuff into my pipe — and anything more would 
merely be extra.’ 





Illustrations courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art 


HEN THE British motion-picture critics 
WY come to draw up their year-end selections 
of the season’s best films, their lists were inter- 
national in scope. French, Danish, Russian and 
Swiss films contended with Britain’s own product 
for ascendency. Only the films of Hollywood were 
conspicuous by their almost total absence from 
lists which, in other years, they had dominated. 
The American cinema capital was surprised; it 
was hurt; above all it was apprehensive, for it 
read one more gloomy portent in European skies 
already clouded with restrictive political and eco- 
nomic measures designed to cut down America’s 
domination of the world screen. 

How much the British critics were bowing be- 
fore a wave of economic nationalism is a matter 
for conjecture. It cannot help but be true that 
they — along, indeed, with every other discrimi- 
nating member of the motion-picture audience 
— have longed to see the films of their land 
thrive and multiply. They must also admit, how- 
ever reluctantly, that whatever additional screen- 
time the burgeoning British film industry can 
reap in its own land as well as afield must be 
subtracted — within certain limits—— from the 
time now absorbed by the American product. 
While it would be insolent to suggest that these 
considerations were consciously involved in the 
British critics’ decision to by-pass American films 
in their honor rolls, it would be foolish to deny 
that they were a part of the atmosphere in which 
the selections were made. 

The fact is that tae pictures coming out of 
Hollywood today are no better or worse than 
they were during al' the years they held sway 
not only over the screens but over the hearts of 
people everywhere. They continue to move along 
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This Little World 
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a dead level of competent mediocrity, as they 
have in the past, with a technical proficiency 
superior to that of any other country in. the 
world. They continue to purvey a picture of a 
never-never-land which, by virtue of constant 
repetition and self-imitation, has taken on a kind 
of spurious reality so convincing that not only 
Europeans but large segments of our own popu- 
lation are sometimes inclined to confuse Ameri- 
can films with American facts. And they continue 
to be capable of occasional assaults of brilliance 
so dazzling that they illuminate even the prevail- 
ing gloom. Hollywood is still the same; it is only 
the world that has changed. 

Nowadays the American reaction to British 
films is also undergoing certain readjustments due 
simply to their presence here in ever-increasing 
numbers. As such stars as James Mason, Celia 
Johnson and Rex Harrison begin to be known 
on this side of the Atlantic, they earn a following 
for themselves and their films which is not di- 
minished by Mr. Rank’s energetic application to 
his own players of Hollywood’s star-building 
techniques. In the case of the fiery Mr. Mason, 
his draw has already reached the point where he 
can procure an audience for even as minor an 
effort of earlier vintage as I Met a Murderer, 
whose chief distinction lies neither in Mr. Ma- 
son’s nor in his wife Pamela Kellino’s playing 
but in the British countryside handsomely photo- 
graphed by Roy Kellino. 

On the other hand certain qualities, formerly 
regarded as the particular grace of British pic- 
tures, begin to pall before the sheer multiplication 
of examples. Most notable of these is the inclina- 
tion to understatement which in moderation re- 
sembled subtlety but in profusion begins to look 
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like nothing so much as dramatic poverty. It is 
ironical that this observation should be made in 
connection with one of the most admired British 
pictures, a paragon of its kind, Noel Coward’s 
This Happy Breed. 

When Shakespeare first wrote his memorable 
lines commemorating ‘this blessed plot, this earth, 
this realm, this England’ he was uttering a senti- 
ment similar to that which Mr. Coward delivers 
under the title borrowed from another line in 
the same speech. But whereas Shakespeare en- 
dowed his words with a poet’s lift, Mr. Coward 
saw fit to clothe his theme in as mundane a form 
as possible. Since, at the time This Happy Breed 
was made, Great Britain was in the darkest tor- 
ment of the war, such reassurances of virtue and 
indestructibility as Mr. Coward was able to pro- 
vide filled the needs of the moment admirably. 
But they did not, like Shakespeare’s words, bear 
the mark of universality that would carry them 
over with undiminished splendor to another mo- 
ment, in another land. 

This Happy Breed is the glorification of the 
ordinary. Its people are little, the events in their 
lives which the author chooses to dramatize are 
either picayune happenings or reflections of 
larger events that occur off-screen. Taking its cue 
from the stage convention which held Mr. Cow- 
ard’s original play within the confines of a single 
house over twenty years’ time, the picture almost 
never ventures outside the walls of 17 Sycamore 
Road, Clapham, London S.W. 1, and on the 
rare occasions that its outlook enlarges, it does so 
without apparent motivation. 

Within these self-imposed limits this careful 
portrait of mediocrity is drawn with wit and 
kindness and painstaking care. Celia Johnson 
and Edward Newton play the couple named 
Gibbons who moved into a house on the fringes 
of London after World War I, brought up their 
family there, grew older and then moved out in 
preparation for World War II. They are so much 
the personification of their roles that it is some- 
times difficult to distinguish this slice of life from 
life itself. Miss Johnson in particular, that lovely 
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actress who won the New York film critics’ award 
for her playing in Brief Encounter, displays once 
more the extraordinary concentration of effort 
that models her performance with both roundness 
and point even within the film’s comparatively 
narrow range of gesture and expression. 

The Coward team is reassembled with David 
Lean and Ronald Neame as director and pho- 
tographer (in Technicolor), and with John Mills 
and Stanley Holloway in supporting roles along 
their familiar pattern. Kay Walsh, an actress 
unfamiliar to Americans, is seen in the role of a 
restless daughter who wanders from the straight 
and narrow (off-screen). 


‘What can you do for a dead man?’ mutters 
a boy in Man’s Hope as his father goes off to 
march with the funeral procession of some Loyal- 
ist flyers. “You can thank him,’ the father replies. 
That, more or less, is all we can do today for the 
Spain that came to an end in 1938, and there is 
no better way to say ‘thank you’ at the moment 
than to go to the film which André Malraux has 
made from the flesh and blood of that first small 
battle against fascism. 

Malraux’s film, originally known as Sierra de 
Teruel, was drawn — as was his novel, Man’s 
Hope — from actual incidents in the Spanish 
civil war. Shot in Barcelona in 1938, while the 
city was under bombardment, it was smuggled 
out of the country and brought to Paris where 
the French censors confined it to temporary ob- 
scurity. It is only since the Liberation that the 
editing has been finished, and it is now released 
in this country, with a score by Darius Milhaud 
which accompanies the opening titles and returns 
again in the concluding episode. 

Man’s Hope is no work of art in the ordinary 
sense. Its exposition is shaky. Its conscious at- 
tempts at cinematic imagery are banal. The cast 
is almost entirely amateur, “ecruited largely from 
among the peasants of the neighborhood and 
members of the International Brigade. Its settings 
are no more or less than the sun-shot ruins of 
Barcelona and the countryside thereabouts. Yet 


this picture shares with real art that quality of 
expressiveness which makes it more than an en- 
tertainment, an experience. 

Malraux’s greatest success comes in scenes 
which no professional cinematographer would 
attempt: night scenes shot with so little illumina- 
tion that nothing registered but a lonely head- 
light picking along a narrow road, or the dim 
shape of an airplane traversing a moonless sky; 
a funeral that moves in slow and inexorable pro- 
cession for no less than fifteen minutes of motion- 
picture time. 

That procession is at once the focus and the 
conclusion of the film. A Loyalist plane has 
crashed in the hills outside Barcelona, at a point 
so high that only a single village is in the vicinity. 
Several of the flyers are dead and others, badly 
wounded, must be carried to safety down the 
steep slopes of the mountainside. Above tree level, 
they are handed from the arms of one villager 
to another; when crude stretchers can be im- 
provised from the boughs of trees, they are car- 
ried on these down the narrow paths that wind 
over and around the hills. As word seeps out to 
the neighboring villages, the old men and women 
and the children left behind by the fighting join 
the procession appearing out of nowhere to walk 
alongside the flyers, sometimes proffering hot 
soup or a word of comfort, sometimes just trudg- 
ing along in silence. Once or twice their course 
takes them through a village square, and then 
they diffuse a little, but soon they are back to- 
gether again, slanting in solid columns down the 
profile of their land. Always underneath the scene 
is Darius Milhaud’s music, an orchestral dirge 
around a theme at once buoyant and funereal, 
picking up power as it goes, until at the end 
music and visuals are welded into a unity of over- 
whelming force. 


In its peregrinations from novel to screen by 
way of Broadway, The Late George Apley has 
mislaid a point of view but retained considerable 
charm and acquired numerable witticisms in re- 
turn. George Kaufman, in his adaptation for the 
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stage, started the process which softened the edges 
of Marquand’s satire and decked it out in wise- 
cracks more appropriate to Broadway than Back 
Bay. Now Philip Dunne has followed the pattern 
a step further in his screenplay, so that Mar- 
quand’s original dry-point of the outrages that 
a way of life can commit on the living is blurred 
by the intricacies of the plot and muffled in sen- 
timental overlay. Even the setting, which — with 
its dedication to the traditional — bore so direct 
a relation to the theme, has now taken up a po- 
sition somewhere in a compromise zone. The 
rubber tree that grandma planted is still threat- 
ening the roof of the conservatory, but the Beacon 
Street interiors resemble neither the classic ele- 
gance which Stewart Chaney commemorated in 
his Broadway settings nor the gloomy and clut- 
tered aspect presented by certain other respect- 
able mansions on Boston’s most respectable 
thoroughfare. 

For his cast the director, Joseph Mankiewicz, 
has assembled several of the Hollywood British 
colony. Where the writing permits, which is 
chiefly in the earlier sequences, Ronald Colman 
has cleaved to the musty character of the leader 
of the Apley clan with a nice undercurrent of 
caustic comment, while Edna Best is genteel and 
affectingly ineffectual as his wife. Percy Waram 
repeats his stage role of Roger Newcombe, and 
Richard Haydn fits the role of Horatio Willing 
into his customary mold, not without humorous 
consequences. Peggy Cummins, the young Irish 
star who is making her first appearance in this 
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country, combines a lovely delicacy of looks with 
an unexpectedly husky voice. An authentic screen 
personality, she is hardly adequate to the outlines 
of the role of a Boston debutante in revolt against 
tradition. Most notable of the Americans in the 
cast is Mildred Natwick, salty and outrageous as 
the Apley sister who should have been a man. 


Two suspense films from Hollywood go about 
their jobs with efficiency and that extra dimen- 
sion of humanity which endows them with more 
than ordinary interest. Sheridan Gibney’s orig- 
inal script, The Locket, is the basis for a story of 
split personality that is directed with ingenuity 
and precise effect by John Brahm at RKO. By 
moving progressively into three flashbacks within 
flashbacks and then out again in easy stages, 
Gibney and Brahm have unfolded the saga of the 
lovely girl Nancy who ruined the lives of three 
men without reflecting so much as a twinge on 
her conscience. Finally, thanks to a clue from her 
childhood, her schizophrenia is revealed in time 
to save a fourth from a similar fate. Brahm has 
been particularly resourceful in varying his tempo 
through the pace of his actors, pitching Robert 
Mitchum’s playing high, fast and powerful in the 
role of a neurotic painter and Brian Aherne’s, by 
way of contrast, low, pallid and hesitant as a 
somewhat befuddled psychiatrist. As the person 
who blighted Nancy’s life, Katherine Emery 
draws a searing and quite remarkable portrait of 
an arrogant society woman. If Laraine Day is 
less than sufficient to the psychological ambiva- 
lence of her role, she is more than captivating 
enough to be convincing as a feminine seductress. 


The Red House is Delmar Daves’ screen adap- 
tation for Sol Lesser of George Agnew Chamber- 
lain’s novel concerning a peg-legged and dour 
farmer who lives alone with his sister and adopted 
daughter in an isolated house surrounded by mys- 
tery. It is also concerned with Nath, the young 
hired hand, who tries to penetrate the mystery, 
with his budding love for the daughter, Meg, and 
the pair’s eventual discovery of the skeletons in 
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the family closet. As the youthful couple, Lon 
McCallister and Allene Roberts are disarmingly 
callow, and Edward G. Robinson and Judith 
Anderson, as the farmer and his sister, reflect 
warmth beneath the surface of roles which would 
otherwise strain credulity beyond the point of 
tolerance. Mr. Daves’ effects are abetted by the 
alternately portentous and innocent photography 
of Bert Glennon and by the score of Miklos 
Rosza who is expert at instrumentalizing the ele- 
ments of suspense. 


From Russia comes Stone Flower, complete 
with the first prize for color from the Cannes In- 
ternational Film Festival. Whether its superiority 
is due to the secret new process of color photog- 
raphy which its makers claim for it, or rather to 
the wisdom of the director, Alexander Ptushko, 
and the two young artists, Mikhail Bogdanov 
and Gregor Myasnikov, in choosing a color range 
with an affinity to the medium, it is hard to deter- 
mine on the evidence of a single film. Especially 
in scenes within the peasant huts, the artists have 
succeeded in capturing an effect compounded of 
oranges and browns lit by shafts of sunlight, sug- 
gestive of the interior in a Dutch genre painting. 

Adapted from Pavel Bazhov’s book, The Mal- 
achite Box, Stone Flower is the story of a master- 
worker in malachite who is dissatisfied with his 
accomplishment. He seeks out perfection in the 
form of a legendary stone flower buried in a 
mountain of gems ruled over by a sultry witch. 
The flower turns out to be a largish, translucent 
affair which gives out circular emanations fugi- 
tive from a neon sign. Fortunately for his artistic 
sensibilities and ours he is rescued from this stony 
grave by the girl who loves him and restores him 
to the considerably more beautiful world outside. 

It is a fragile story pleasantly related with just 
that degree of seriousness short of solemnity that 
is the particular province of fantasy. In the 
course of its narration, Stone Flower also pro- 
vides some genial insights not only into the folk- 
lore but into the festival and wedding customs of 
the Ural Mountain region. 


MY BROTHER TALKS TO HORSES 


Butch Jenkins, of the chipmunk cheeks, sad eyes and intermittent teeth, plays 
Lewie, the small boy who converses with animals, and Peter Lawford is his put- 
upon older brother in Morton Thompson’s screen adaptation of his own story. 
The implications in Lewie’s talent when he happens into a racetrack paddock 
are the subject of some agreeable film ruminations directed by Fred Zinnemann 
for MGM. It is only regrettable that Master Jenkins’ occasional absence from the 
scene must be compensated with a tiresome romance and with some onerous 
whimsy at the hands of Spring Byington and O. Z. Whitehead. 


MGM 











Lopert Films 





FIVE SCENES from André Malraux’s 
film, Sierra de Teruel, made in Spain 
in 1938 and now released for distribution 
in America under the title, Man’s Hope 








Testament of Theatre 
VELONA PILCHER 


More and more every day I believe in the holiness of the heart’s affection 
and the truth of imagination. . . Imagination is like Adam’s dream, he awoke 


and found it true.—Keats’ Letters. 


ea everywhere, over and over, 
round and round, we are describing circles. 
Not straight lines or arcs or angles, just circles. 
Even a strolling playgoer, setting forth free in 
space and time again, may find he is but a stroll- 
ing squirrel free to go round and round and 
round in the same old cage of a stage chasing the 
same old problem of a play. Vicious Circle, as I 
saw it at the Arts Theatre in London a little while 
ago, was expertly drawn. Geometrically flawless. 
An euclidian eternity. A very vicious circle indeed, 
that wove a spell of hell about the soul. It held 
one literally viciously — as in a vice. 

Then one bright and liberating morning I 
crossed the Channel once more, at long last, after 
all these islanded years so full of enslaving events. 
From London to Paris again. The sun was blind- 
ing, the cliffs too white to look at. The sea was 
blinding . . . too narrow and too deep, over- 
inhabited with broken hearts, to think about. 
And the land, as the train traversed it from 
Calais to Amiens, was scarred with wreckage, 
wasted. Only with shaded eyes and shuttered 
memories, it seemed, could one travel back 
toward this Paris of the liberation. But . . .con- 
tinuons. For here was French bread and wine 
again, and the Figaro telling one just what plays 
to see the same as ever, here were all the old 
loved smells and sounds and sights of Paris her- 
self as her historied streets enveloped and de- 
veloped one’s senses again. Tomorrow I go to the 
theatre, to the theatre of liberation, to the libera- 
tion of imagination . . . 


But now tomorrow is today and today is yes- 
terday. Everything is the same. I have stepped 
straight into Huis-Clos. 


Plus ¢a change . . . Here was Vicious Circle, 
Huis-Clos itself . .. Here was Cocteau’s Les Par- 
ents Terribles . . . Giraudoux’s La Folle de 


Chaillot . . . the Vieux-Colombier . . . familiar 
names and news everywhere. And almost always 
and everywhere, fine acting — polished, distin- 
guished, detailed, alive with style, never common- 
place. Yes, yes — but what other news, what 
else, while the world has been on fire? Well, the 
Folies Bergéres of course, just the same, exactly 
the same. And the Grand Guignol, plastering the 
town with posters of titles of hair-raising horrors, 
it too was the same. Is the same. Just the same . . . 

The same as what? 

Where are we? When are we? Where were we? 

Suddenly the circles have doubled and re- 
doubled and closed in on themselves in a truly 
Grand Guignol manner and I am caught again 
in that cage of recurring movement, trapped in 
the terrible continuum of both space and time. 


As a wandering writer about theatre I had 
gone from Paris to London in the early twenties, 
in those other years when a war was just over 
and its survivors were asking their way back to 
the arts of peace. I had left a Paris with a pro- 
gram of plays essentially the same as I now re- 
turned to — a similar pattern though the pieces 
differ — and I arrived in London to find the 
Grand Guignol going as strong then over there 


Velona Pilcher, who wrote frequently for THEATRE ARTS in the 
Twenties, was a director of the famed Gate Theatre in London. 
An article by her on Jean Cocteau will appear in a future issue. 
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as now over here. Over here? Over where? On 
which side of the channel are we? On which side 
of time, at the end of which war? Rip Van 
Winkle could come back to the great world thea- 
tre after twenty years of meditation, see what 
shows were on and return to his mountain with- 
out ever dreaming he had been asleep. And now 
another aid to our position comes to mind, for I 
remember also how, into the waste and wreckage 
of that post-war theatre, out of the defeated heart 
of Berlin, came a theory called existentialism. 

I beg your pardon, I mean expressionism. 

But the slip is part of the crazy circle we are in. 
Both movements are circumvented. And circum- 
scribing. Attitudes toward art born out of the 
bitterness and disillusionment of war. 


Expressionismus, as I first met it in the angry 
and tortured theatres of Germany, was sincere 
and serious, a necessary next step, a welcome re- 
volt. Hard, astringent, economical, sinewy, ex- 
plosive. It grew out of the theatre and developed 
around the writing and producing of plays. It 
was exacting but exhilarating. A needed surgical 
operation to remove softness and slackness, to 
make swift and precise what was casual and 
lazy, to put violence where weakness was. Ex- 
pressionism was exported and either abhorred 
or absorbed, but its lessons, though negative, were 
learned. It broke down many crippling conven- 
tions before its circle began to exclude more than 
it enclosed, and its producers and playwrights — 
turned dictators wrote verboten above too 
many eloquent and beautiful things. It pre- 
tended to no philosophy. Masses of men, insects 
at work, such were its politics. Ernst Toller was 
its Sartre, of a sort . . . of a tragic and prophetic 
sort. Toller closed his own circle with his own 
hand one night in New York when the war was 
repeated, and about that time ended any further 
future for this theory of theatre life. 


Art is for life’s sake, not art’s sake. 

Life on earth, at this hour we hang on, is in 
peril. Theatre, the art of action, can inspire us to 
live, not die. To be equal to our fate, not fall 
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away from it. Open these circles, O artists of 
earth — and quickly! Break into these cages of 
consciousness and take our souls by storm — 


soon, it can’t be too soon! — or we perish from 
this planet, and leave a dead globe to be blown 
about the sky. 


Existentialism, as associated now with the 
name of Sartre, and so scrupulously explained by 
him in THEATRE ARTs last June, is only acciden- 
tally a theatre theory. Its philosophy is primary, 
being a doctrine of action: Il n’y a de réalité 
que dans l’action .. . L’homme n'est donc rien 
d’autre que l'ensemble de ses actes. These new 
French playwrights use the play as a particularly 
direct means of the expression of their ideas. This 
new thing in theatre, as it comes to us through 
these men — men whose acts have been impris- 
oned, whose hearts have been under alien occu- 
pation — is a step to be welcomed with respect. 
It too is sincere and very serious, no matter how 
arid its ground. La seule chose qui permet a 
Phomme de vivre, c’est l’acte. But its humanism 
is as inhuman as expressionism became expres- 
sionless. La vie n’a pas de sens, a priori. Locked 
in their own logic these theologians of the theatre 
are as trapped as their own characters. 

Rumor has it that Sartre did not like the splen- 
did performance given his play in London. If so, 
it is possibly because in the intensity of the inter- 
pretation a too human contact was made be- 
tween the three protagonists in hell, a kind of 
passion appeared, something almost happened. 
Almost a god got into the machine. But that is 
against the rules. L’existentialisme n’est pas autre 
chose qu’un effort pour tirer toutes les consé- 
quences d’une position athée cohérente. 


Into this closed circuit of the human heart the 
powers of passion are not allowed entry. All hope 
of new ranges of emotion, all expectation of other 
orders of experience or anticipation of other kinds 
of beauty and being, all liberation of the imagina- 
tion . . . défendu. No exit this way. ‘His world 
is the death of tragedy — and comedy,’ says a 
recent article in the Times Literary Supplement. 
‘Experience, behind which is nothing. This is in- 
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deed the liberty of M. Sartre’s heroes, to be 
nothing . . . liberty is only another word for fate, 
actively accepted . . . It is precisely the problem 
of how to live in the instant without God that 
M. Sartre has set himself . . . There is indeed a 
fatal lacuna in M. Sartre’s vocabulary. . .’ 


Now stare at those hard white glaring cliffs 
until the eyeballs crack. Sink memory into that 
sea! The clouds above the Channel — as we set 
sail again for England — are massing into hiro- 
shimic shapes about the setting sun. What shall 
we do to be saved, what shall we do... Buy a 
Times to pass the time by? Try it and see. There 
is a column cries to Heaven . . . In memoriam 
...in constant memory . . . in ever loving and 
proud memory . . . to the imperishable and 
radiant memory of my deeply loved and most 
loving son on this his birthday, in thanksgiving 
for all the lovely years and in ceaseless love and 
thought each day. No, we must not shade the 
mind nor soften the gaze with shuttered lids as 
we move among our agonies. 


‘To the Old Vic,’ said Rip Van Winkle to the 
taxi man when he reached London again. He 
had just settled back for the pleasant drive across 
the river to the Waterloo Road when suddenly the 
taxi stopped in St. Martin’s Lane instead. Well, 
anyhow, there must be a show for here was a long 
queue. ‘Anything for tonight? Standing room?’ 
But the Box-Office was laughing at this strolling 
sleeper. “There’s no show tonight, we open to- 
morrow.’ ‘But the queue?’ “That’s tomorrow, it’s 
there for the night until tomorrow.’ 

Tomorrow is today and yesterday is tomorrow 
and we have stepped straight out of those vicious 
circles into the open spiral of the queue. The 
spell is broken. The queue’s our cue! It’s very 
shape is full of virtue, both marking a question 
and making a promise. A spiral, not a circle. 
There’s our clue. Let’s cling to it. A lifeline, a 
line of life winding about the threshold of the 
theatre, waiting to get in. For these are they, 
the survivors. Remnants of recent devastations. 
These are the men, women and children who 
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slept in the shelters and now — for theatre’s sake 
— sleep in the streets. What shall we give them, 
when the doors open tomorrow? What bread 
and wine to feast this faithfulness? What revela- 
tion scene, what passion play? 

Stand still and wake, you walking sleepers. It 
is not true that man is no more than the sum of 
his acts. The whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. Within that immortal law the new theatre 
theory for which we are waiting is waiting for 
us. A full orchestration of all instruments. An 
adult art. An act of art. Concretely and prac- 
tically there are powers for peace in the theatre 
which, by deliberate and intense production, may 
now be released and a new element of truth re- 
sult. Unexplored unities are ready round the 
corner. Instead of circling back to the three rules 
of the great French classics, why not adventure 
forward to the fourth? 


The Fourth Unity . . . the very phrase stirs a 
perception of dimensions in theatre that have 
failed as yet to unfold. Sight, speech and sound; 
movement, form and color; and light unlimited. 
Fabulous technical means too marvelous to be 
used for mean ends and dead issues — that can 
carry us back to the Greeks. And beyond. For we 
must travel beyond the great Greek tragedy be- 
cause our living tragedy is greater. We must 
command a theatre of initiation into truth as 
operative as Aeschylus, but more so. Because it 
must be more so. More art is needed to shock us 
into self-knowledge before we destroy ourselves. 

There is a new concept of tragedy coming. 
An Einsteinian idea is in the air. Even as we have 
learned in one generation to think and feel from 
a new metaphysical concept that we call Space- 
Time— and all contemporary art must be dipped 
in this mysterious stream if it is to have meaning 
for us —so we must now conceive a parallel, 
but much more terrible, continuum — of Evil- 
Good. Out of the war of the eternal opposites 
men and women must win a third thing, generate 
a living peace. Out of the ancient conflict of the 
gods our generation must precipitate a new moral 
concept, utter a new unhyphenated word. 
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UCH HAS been writ- 
M ten about Japanese 
frugality, and it’s all true. 
However, they are not a 
people without entertain- 
ment, and in their sharply 
pared budgets there is a 
provision for pleasure — 
and it is no smaller a per- 
centage than the average 
American allows himself. 
To cater to this thirst for 
diversion there isan entertainment industry of 
vast proportions and not inconsiderable talent. 
This has always been so; it is not just the usual 
post-war thirst for a palliative for strained nerves 
or a balm to ease the mortification of the coun- 
try’s defeat. 

All the mediums of entertainment — plays, 
movies, revues, opera, symphony, dance, jazz 
bands — are present in Japan. They are all a 
part of the imitative process that began with the 
Meiji Era some eighty years ago when the coun- 
try was reopened to the western world after three 
hundred years of hibernation. Just as she then 
began to mimic the Occident in the field of in- 
dustry (and, incidentally, to get ideas of world 
conquest ), so did she adopt foreign art. But with- 
in these various entertainment mediums she often 
maintained her own forms, especially in the fields 
of drama, films and dance. Even today, in spite 
of a resurgence of American influence, native 
forms predominate. 

Japanese movie technique is not all Hollywood. 
It is apparent that French, German and Russian 
ideas have had a strong influence. But Hollywood 
gave the plot: sex. Before the end of the war the 
Japanese always made this a wholesome mani- 
festation (the Home Ministry saw to that), but 
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Curtain Time: Japan 


HAL KEITH 


with the Occupation tradition came tumbling 
down with the first screen kiss. Squeals and 
shouts of self-conscious joy greet the final fade- 
out of the ‘revolutionary’ films. The Occupation 
forces gave them Madame Curie and Watch on 
the Rhine but they preferred Tall in the Saddle 
where kissing your girl is better than worrying 
a test-tube over a Bunsen burner. 

The music played in Japan’s concert-halls, 
theatres, night-clubs and over the air is all-in- 
clusive. The Japan Broadcasting Company 
(NHK) has a record library. containing every- 
thing from ‘Spike’ Jones to Beethoven, with a 
good interspersing of indigenous compositions 
played on native samisen, a lute-like instrument, 
and the koto, which is played something like a 
zither. There are also modern Japanese works, 
both classical and popular, patterned after the 
western style and recorded by the appropriate 
standard ensembles. A big favorite with radio 
and live audiences alike is the style of recitative 
singing called naniwabushi, which is roughly 
comparable to a synthesis of Negro spirituals and 
Calypso. 

Radio Tokyo has its own symphony, as does 
Toho, one of the three big stage-movie producing 
companies. The outstanding group is the Nippon 
Philharmonic, headed by Dr. Joseph Rosenstock, 
originally of Berlin and briefly with the Metro- 
politan Opera. Though not on a par with top 
organizations elsewhere, passable performances 
of everything from Scarlatti to Stravinsky are 
achieved almost in spite of, one might say, Dr. 
Rosenstock’s baton. 

In opera Yoshie Fujiwara’s company, drawn 
from his school in Ueno Park, is the leading 
organization. Fujiwara, who is half-Italian and 
two decades ago was a novelty at the Metropoli- 
tan, has given week-long runs of La Traviata 
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and Carmen to crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences of the intelligentsia at the Tokyo Imperial 
Theatre. 

Stage plays remain extremely popular. Before 
the bombings played havoc, Tokyo had thirty- 
two legitimate houses to serve its 7,000,000 popu- 
lation, putting it on a par with New York; 
Yokohama had seven, while San Francisco, com- 
parable in size, maintains two; Osaka had more 
than twice as many theatres as its American 
counterpart in population, Chicago; and in the 
provinces some five hundred small producers, 
resident and itinerant, conducted a_ profitable 
livelihood. Today this activity has been greatly 
curtailed for the same reasons that the movies 
have, but the popularity is still there. 

The precepts of the Sherman Act are not oper- 
ative in Japan; in fact, the government has in 
the past fostered the building of industrial giants 
by means of subsidies and grants. Though to a 


lesser degree, this has been as true of entertain- 
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Nakemura Ganemon, above, as General Grant in Abra- 


ham Lincoln and, left; as Teck in Watch on the Rhine. 


ment (spiked with propaganda) as it has of 
heavy industry, shipbuilding and utilities; it was 
all a part of the plan to make Japan an able 
competitor in the world market that she entered 
so late in the game. The ‘big three’ of the enter- 
tainment world have all but monopolized the 
entertainment field. Shochiku, headed by the 
Otani-Shirai families, is the largest, followed 
closely by Toho, whose interests are presided over 
by Shibusawa; and Yoshimoto, catering exclu- 
sively to the moron trade. There are also firms 
like Daiei and Riken, but their boards of directors 
show names from the widespread Otani and Shi- 
busawa families——as do indeed those of the 
‘rival’ giants themselves. 

Shochiku has a virtual stranglehold on kabuki, 
Japan’s popular classical drama. The swaggering 
heroes of ‘Kanjincho’ and ‘Sukeroku’ never fail 
to whip their audiences into frenzied shouts of 
approbation as they enact the highest precepts of 
bushido (the Japanese ‘spirit’ or ‘code of con- 
duct’ that permits a man to hold a flower in one 
hand and a sword in the other while his voice 
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screams ‘banzai!’). Kikugoro, Kichiemon, Eno- 
suke, Koshiro and Sojiro, the leading stars of the 
kabuki stage, all elderly men, hold their positions 
through ancestral lineage. All head their own 
troupes, assuming by custom a tyrannical leader- 
ship that affects the members not only financially 
but to the extent that their very lives and loyalty 
become the property of their leaders. Recently, 
however, the troupe members went on strike for 
higher wages, taking their cue from motion-pic- 
ture and ‘modern’ stage actors, and got their 
demands. Another forward-looking step in kabuki 
was achieved when Enosuke abandoned tradition 
and used an actress for his heroine, Yaeko Mizu- 
tani, who visited America eight years ago on a 
publicity tour as ‘the most beautiful actress in 
Japan.’ 

Considering the extreme feudalistic ideology 
of the kabuki drama — sex-inequality, the re- 
venge motif, the subjugation of individual per- 
sonality to loyalty for one’s lord (samurai) - 
surprisingly few were banned by the Occupation 
authorities. But Kabuki seems destined to follow 
the noh play into oblivion, for, with the influx 
of contemporary plays stimulated by the Occupa- 
tion, audiences for the kabuki are on the decline, 
particularly among young people. Another indi- 
cation is that these troupes have attempted to 
branch out with new works in the modern idiom. 
As for the noh play, only one noh theatre out of 
eleven in Tokyo (they use a special stage) sur- 
vived the fire-bombs, and there only one per- 
formance a month is given, attended by a select 
invitation audience. 

Operating in a healthier atmosphere are the 
closely allied ‘art’ and ‘modern’ theatre groups. 
The spiritual and functional head is Yoshi Hiji- 
kata, undoubtedly the most accomplished man in 
the Japanese theatre. Formerly a baron, he be- 
came interested in the modern theatre movement 
after the first war and, with Kaoru Osanai, 
founded the Tsukiji Little Theatre, known for its 
ambitious productions of Chekhov, Shakespeare, 
Ibsen and Shaw, as well as experimental offerings 
of new Japanese works. The Tsukiji patrons were 
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loyal, but income was small; Hijikata expended 
his personal fortune to keep his troupe on at least 
a semi-professional basis, paying them salaries 
even when they were not in production. 

At the start there was no ‘significance’ in the 
group’s plays, but gradually there came a change 
in the Baron’s politics. He finally joined the 
Communist Party, and with that the quality of 
his scripts changed as well. In 1932 many ‘leftists’ 
were being herded into prison, so Hijikata de- 
parted the country, winding up in Russia by way 
of France. For reasons not quite clear, he was 
asked to leave the Soviet a few years later and 
returned to France. When Vichy came into 
power he found conditions untenable and re- 
turned to Japan in 1941 where he was promptly 
placed in custody. He had been stripped of his 
title in absentia, and so as plain Hijikata-san he 
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languished in jail until the issuance of the Mac- 
Arthur directive freeing political prisoners. After 
recuperation he re-formed his old group (now 
called the Tokyo Art Theatre) and also became 
chief advisor to the stage branch of Toho. Since 
then he has ‘advised’ and directed The Cherry 
Orchard, A Doll’s House, Under the Chestnut 
Trees of Prague (a Soviet drama by Konstantin 
Simonov ) and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. All 
were first-rate productions, especially the last. 

Motivated by Motoyoshi Murayama, an asso- 
ciate of Hijikata’s, other troupes have played a 
dozen or so modern efforts by Japanese play- 
wrights. ‘Their themes, well chosen but not too 
deftly handled, have dealt with the problems of a 
defeated Japan: war-guilt, food shortages and 
the black market, the ills of tenant farming, the 
rehabilitated soldier. Audiences — those that 
come — cry and nod approval to these messages. 
Unfortunately most Japanese would rather laugh 
with musical-comedy stars Roppa and Enoken as 
they caper through abortive versions of Carousel 
or a travesty on the life of Tojo. 

Another dramatic movement is concerned with 
current western successes. For years college so- 
cieties and amateurs have been dabbling in 
O'Neill, Odets, Rice, O’Casey, Capek and An- 
derson (sans royalties, of course), but now the 
professional stage has turned in that direction 
too. Zenshinza, the outstanding troupe in this 
field, has given Drinkwater’s Abraham Lincoln, 
Hellman’s Watch on the Rhine and Toulon Har- 
bor by the French Maquis writer, J. Bloch. These 
did badly at the box-office, partly because they 
paid royalties, but Zenshinza is apparently not 
discouraged. They have negotiated with the 
authors for rights to Our Town and Waiting 
for Lefty (though recent pronouncements from 
Tokyo may tend to hold up the latter). 

Most successful of the foreign importations, 
from the ledger aspect, was Nina Feodorovna’s 
The Family, which while posing the Japanese 
government as the villain in China presents the 
character of a Japanese doctor in a sympathetic 
light: he is ‘acceptable’ to the other characters, 
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Chinese, Russian and American, and, further, 
speaks most of the diatribes against his own gov- 
ernment and so becomes the hero of the piece for 
the Japanese. 

If the noh is dead, kabuki on the wane and 
‘western’ drama unprofitable, where lies the pop- 
ularity of the stage in Japan? Certainly a few 
successful presentations of Shakespeare or Ibsen 
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cannot account for it. The answer is at the oppo- 
site end of the scale: the musical comedy, revue 
and variety show as well as cheap comedies about 
love and marriage and inexpert tales about the 
tribulations of Chaplinesque vagabonds. 

The B-29’s leveled Tokyo’s Asakusa district al- 
most completely but they unwittingly left a cluster 
of ‘flea-houses’ specializing in this trash. The 
scripts, if any, are hack jobs; the music is some- 
body else’s, badly mangled; the actors are bravely 
boisterous and otherwise inept; technically, every- 
thing goes wrong. But to Asakusa, and the down- 
town Marunouchi district theatres of the same 
ilk, the people flock. Every city in Japan has 
its Asakusa, and the farming communities are 
served almost a solid diet of this fare by the 
traveling troupes. That is where the popularity 
and the money in the Japanese stage lies; that is 
where the ‘big three’ reap the profits. If the 
producers are culpable, so is the public. 
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Catastrophes and Violent Deaths 
An Enquiry Into the State of Melodrama Today 


NORRIS HOUGHTON 


OLERIDGE, who has never been adjudged very 
highly as a man of the theatre, is neverthe- 
less responsible for a famous and perspicacious 
observation about its nature. ‘Stage presenta- 
tions,’ he wrote, ‘aim to produce a sort of tem- 
porary half-faith which the spectator encourages 
in himself and supports by a voluntary contribu- 
tion on his own part.’ 

When one begins to think about theatrical 
fashions and tastes, about the triumph of poetry 
at one time, of melodrama or of farce at another, 
of sentiment yesterday, of blood and revenge the 
day before that, one is wise to think a moment 
about this ‘temporary half-faith’ that must be 
induced in the spectator before any of these con- 
ventions, forms or styles of the stage can be ac- 
cepted. It is, to be sure, less important when the 
great and abiding tragic dramas or the quintes- 
sential comedies are under consideration. For 
these masterpieces somehow always force them- 
selves upon the spectator and he need make no 
effort to accomplish that ‘voluntary suspension of 
disbelief’ essential to his aesthetic enjoyment. It 
is done for him. 

But when one is concerned with All for Love 
or The Girl of the Golden West or Abie’s Irish 
Rose or Pierre Pathelin or ’Tis Pity She’s a 
Whore, particularly in its effect upon another 
generation than that in and for which it was 
written and performed, then one is forced back 
to Coleridge’s deceptively simple truism. 

Why do certain kinds of plays, certain whole 
genres, have immense popularity at one time in 
history, fall into disrepute for generations, only to 
be rediscovered and in turn rediscarded? Because 
the space is short and the subject exhaustive, let 
us discuss here only those dramas in which vio- 
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lence has become the substitute for tragic action 
and in which horrors and sudden deaths serve as 
the theatrical modus vivendi. Several items in the 
current theatrical season make the subject ap- 
posite: (1) the critical reception of Lillian Hell- 
man’s Another Part of the Forest, which included 
a number of condemnations of the play because 
of its melodramatic treatment of character and 
action; (2) Miss Hellman’s rebuttal in The New 
York Times, which included these sentences: 
‘Remember that violence and evil are among the 
true materials of drama; always have been, al- 
ways will be . . . The truth has had a way of 
being violent, has always insisted on including 
evil, has forever found its way to action’; (3) the 
failure of Elisabeth Bergner’s revival of Webster’s 
The Duchess of Malfi, which is generally consid- 
ered one of the great English dramas; (4) the 
production of Sartre’s Huis-Clos (No Exit), a 
play which represents the new type of drama of 
violence and horror in post-war Europe. 

The success or failure of any of these plays 
now or earlier, here or in other countries, de- 
pends on the degree to which the audience will 
suspend its disbelief. And this in turn depends 
upon any number of extra-theatrical influences 
at work upon the spectator. Why do today’s au- 
diences thrill to Notorious and guffaw over an 
unearthed Perils of Pauline at which our fore- 
bears sat enthralled? Why is The Black Crook or 
The Drunkard revived only for laughs when to 
its generation it was as gripping as Miss Hell- 
man’s The Little Foxes is to ours? The answer is 
that these plays we laugh at — over which we 
were originally meant to shudder or weep — fail 
‘to produce a sort of temporary half-faith,’ or 
even a quarter-faith, in what is happening. 
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Differences in theatrical conventions account 
for some of this. The aside and the soliloquy — 
accepted by audiences from the Globe and the 
Swan all the way down the years to Wallack’s 
or the Bowery Opera — today are inclined to 
intrude upon our belief. Certain extravagances 
of language sound too lush to our poverty- 
stricken ears, attuned as they are to monosyllables. 

These conventions, however, are of less mo- 
ment than two things which have happened to 
us as individuals and to the stage as the mirror 
of our lives within a relatively few years. The 
first is the influence of psychology, the second a 
changing political and social attitude. Whereas 
both of these factors have deterred the modern 
dramatist from giving utterance to high tragedy 
and the modern audience from a full apprecia- 
tion of it, they have enriched the materials with 
which the melodramatists of today fashion their 
works to the point where earlier products in this 
field are no longer acceptable. 


Within the memory of most current theatre- 
goers The Bat, The Cat and the Canary, The 
Spider, Dracula filled playhouses with thrill- 
seekers as consistently as Lindsay and Crouse and 
Moss Hart fill their theatres today. But in the 
past two decades fewer and fewer of these twen- 
tieth-century horror plays of blood-and-revenge 
appear and when an occasional revival of one is 
attempted the performance is laughed off the 
boards. 

Violence existed in those plays for its own sake 
and without relation to character. It lacked ade- 
quate psychological motivation. The contrivings 
of the plots — the swinging panels, revolver shots 
in the dark, hands reaching out from behind 
portieres — were purely sensational and had no 
relation to the realities of human behavior. 

The 1930’s provided successors to The Cat and 
the Canary school that were on a more adult 
level. Audiences continued to be interested in 
crime and horror, but their preoccupation with 
psychology, in many cases quite unconscious, de- 
manded a different approach: their fascination 
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was as much with motive and with character as 
with deed. So a series of psychological thrillers 
emerged: Blind Alley, Rope’s End, Kind Lady, 
Criminal-at-Large, Ladies in Retirement. All 
were melodramas, with their time-honored ac- 
coutrements of heroes and villains and females 
in distress and good triumphant in spite of both 
tight squeezes and strangulations. But though 
not all of them could withstand the scientific 
examination of a psychologist, at least they sat- 
isfied the spectator who demanded some plausible 
character motivations. 


In the 1930’s theatre audiences changed not 
only under the influence of the psychologists but 
also through the acquisition of more social and 
political responsibility than they had had in the 
golden honeymoon of the twenties. So melo- 
drama in the 1930’s took a second line — that of 
social significance. And the public was further 
weaned away from the irrational horror play 
which lacked not only motivation but point. 
The stages of the Thirties rocked with murder 
and revenge and violence of every sort in plays 
like Dead End, Sailors of Cattaro, Judgment Day, 
The Gentle People, Till the Day I Die, Stevedore, 
The Little Foxes, They Shall Not Die. But there 
was purpose in these plays; violence existed not 
for its own sake but by its impact to arouse the 
beholder to action or sympathy with an idea. 
Motivation was consequently more ideological 
than psychological (although the better plays 
combined both), but motivation there was. 

In the 1940’s ‘play me a play of social signi- 
ficance’ is a refrain not so often heard but at the 
same time our exposure to violence rooted in 
ideology has left its mark upon us, critics and 
audience alike. It is in this light that one can 
understand those who had their reservations 
about Miss Hellman’s new play. They had seen 
The Little Foxes in which both psychological 
and sociological causations were present. Another 
Part of the Forest was not adequately docu- 
mented psychologically or sufficiently meaningful 
socially. Miss Hellman and her colleagues of the 
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previous decade had indoctrinated audiences 
better than they reckoned and their sights had 
been lifted. 


What of The Duchess of Malfi? Its violence 
and horrors could not be presumed to point any 
social meaning for today and the play was not 
approached by any literate twentieth-century 
spectator with that in mind. However, today’s 
sons of Freud will no longer seriously accept com- 
pletely unmotivated crime, whether it was written 
in 1922 or 1622. The Jacobean poet-playwright 
wrote for his own public, knowing that they 
would voluntarily suspend their disbelief in such 
deeds as he depicted. Today’s audience, with- 
holding its ‘half-faith’ until it gets the answer, 
asks ‘Why?’ and Webster is undone. 

Not all, however, of the Elizabethan and Jaco- 
bean dramas which Allardyce Nicoll lumps to- 
gether in two groups called ‘revenge plays’ and 
‘horror plays’ would fail today. In Shakespeare, 
of course, horror and revenge are lifted into 
tragedy by the relationship of action to character 
and the permanent moral conflict they depict. 
Among Shakespeare’s contemporaries, Middle- 
ton, for example, wrote The Changeling (which 
Theatre Incorporated has on its production sched- 
ule). Of that play T. S. Eliot has said: “The 
tragedy of The Changeling is an eternal tragedy, 
as permanent as Oedipus or Antony and Cleo- 
patra; it is the tragedy of the not naturally bad 
but irresponsible and undeveloped nature, caught 
in the consequences of its own action. In every 
age and in every civilization there are instances 
of the same thing: the unmoral nature, suddenly 
trapped in the inexorable toils of morality — of 
morality not made by man but by Nature — and 
forced to take the consequences of an act which 
it had planned light-heartedly.’ In other words, 
the horror and violence of The Changeling has 
meaning for today’s audience which The Duchess 
of Malfi lacks, because Middleton’s play rises 
from recognizable psychological motivations. 

Writing about another Elizabethan, Cyril 
Tourneur, Eliot has remarked: “The cynicism, 
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Albert Camus, drawn by Marie Viton. 


the loathing and disgust of humanity, expressed 
consummately in The Revenger’s Tragedy, are 
immature in the respect that they exceed the 
object. Their objective equivalents are characters 
practising the grossest vices; characters which 
seem merely to be spectres projected from the 
poet’s inner world of nightmare, some horror 
beyond words. So the play is a document on 
humanity chiefly because it is a document on one 
human being, Tourneur; its motive is truly the 
death-motive, for it is the loathing and horror of 
life itself. To have realized this motive so well is 
a triumph; for the hatred of life is an important 
phase — even, if you like, a mystical experience 
— in life itself.’ 

Change the name of the play and the author 
and Eliot’s paragraph could become a critique 
of the drama of French existentialism. With the 
presentation of Sartre’s Huis-Clos, translated as 
No Exit, New York was this season introduced to 
a new kind of horror play, which Eric Bentley 
has aptly dubbed ‘philosophic melodrama.’ Our 
theatre contains no native counterpart to it, and 
Tourneur may be thought of as the spiritual an- 
cestor of existentialist drama only in that he and 
it share the same negativism. For in Tourneur’s 


plays, as in all Elizabethan melodrama, the horror 
was explicit, the violence, as Miss Hellman would 
say, ‘forever found its way to action.’ In Sartre 
the violence is mental and forever finds its way 
to words. 

Sartre’s ‘philosophic melodrama’ failed to 
please the majority of New York critics and play- 
goers in spite of the fact that it has ruled the 
Parisian stage with great furore for more than 
two seasons. It was both the philosophy and the 
melodrama that displeased us, for we demand 
that violence in our melodramas not only be mo- 
tivated but also find expression in action. As in 
much of Ibsen and the Greek plays, the deeds in 
Sartre’s play have preceded the rise of the curtain. 
A Gallic audience’s pleasure in savoring horrors 
in retrospect is not shared by the average Man- 
hattan playgoer. 

Camus’ Caligula, which has been announced 
for presentation in New York, may find more 
favor because of a far greater externalization of 
its horrors. Sartre’s new plays, particularly Morts 
Sans Sépulture, also externalize violence. Both 
playwrights accept violence and horror as con- 
comitants of the senseless absurdity of existence 

- in fact they insist upon it. And that gives these 
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elements a dramatic motivation new to us: truly, 
as Bentley says, a philosophic as opposed to a 
psychological or a social motivation. 

From the recent rejection of Sartre’s violence 
on the one hand and Webster’s on the other 
and the somewhat grudging acceptance of Hell- 
man’s, is it to be concluded that violence and 
horror have then no proper place in the contem- 
porary theatre? The answer is an emphatic no. 

We live in violent times, in a world that has 
looked upon greater horrors than any since the 
Inquisition. Remember, we are still in the decade 
of Dachau and Guernica. Since a vital theatre 
must always express its day, we must expect in it 
reflections of that violence. Perhaps our drama- 
tists do not yet realize that we have been forced 
to acquire stronger stomachs than our Victorian 
progenitors. It is interesting to note that several 
reviewers of The Duchess of Malfi condemned 
the producers for watering down the horror. 

Certainly violence belongs in our theatre. But 
it must not be unreasoned and unmotivated. And 
it must not be passionless. Otherwise today’s audi- 
ence will not grant it their ‘sort of temporary 
half-faith’ without which there can be no stage 
illusion and no stage reality. 





Melodrama in 1787 at the John Street Theatre 


U PON Friday last, curiosity and a respect for theatrical exhibitions engaged 

my attention: The tragedy of Jane Shore was acted — the tears of many 
of the female part of the audience occasioned by the pictured distresses of Shore 
and Alicia, are urgent proofs that the actresses understood the parts they per- 
formed. The character of Shore was well supported by Mrs. Harpur: The plain- 
tive tone of voice, the mien, the gesture, the countenance of this lady, were 
strikingly descriptive of the object she personated. The last tragic scene of afflic- 
tion and death, were so admirably depicted, that had the grim tyrant himself 
come upon the stage, he would have felt a jealousy lest so formidable a rival 
should have encroached on his gloomy dominions! . .. Mrs. Kenna in such char- 
acters as Alicia, never fails to do them justice. To exhibit the tumultuous and 
turbulent passions of our nature in a masterly manner, appears to be her forte. 
When she expresses anger, rage, indignation, horror, despair, you think you see 
a real image. Nature seems to be actually convulsed. 


Criticus in the Daily Advertiser, New York, March 27, 1787. 
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Great Roles Reborn 


Bette Davis Tells Ramon Romero How Regina, the Old Maid 
and Miss Moffat Came to the Screen 


HAT HAPPENS to a famous theatre role 
WY vice it is reinterpreted by an actor for the 
screen has long been the subject of debate. 
Knowing that Bette Davis has recreated more 
famous Broadway characterizations for the cam- 
era than any other member of her craft (Dark 
Victory, The Old Maid, The Man Who Came to 
Dinner, Watch onthe Rhine, The Corn Is Green, 
The Little Foxes, Deception) I went to her for 
the answer. 

‘The stage actor whose talent is expected to 
carry a performance straight through two and a 
half hours of a play to its climax is like the con- 
ductor of a musical trio. He must convey the 
composer’s emotions and thoughts to a limited 
audience,’ said Miss Davis. “The motion-picture 
star portraying the same role for the screen be- 
comes the conductor of a vast orchestra whose 
music is for the millions. Just as the arrangement 
for the trio, because of its fewer tones and less 
complicated blending of melody, may be truer to 
the composer’s original concept so the stage ac- 
tor’s portrayal, confined to a narrower compass 
of sustained interest, usually adheres more closely 
to the playwright’s intention and construction. 
The screen actor, on the other hand, sometimes 
finds it necessary to enlarge upon the mood and 
the coloring of the role.’ 

Seldom does a musical composition or a play 
progress verbatim from the originator’s brain to 
public exhibition. Unless he be a ventriloquist’s 
dummy, the interpreter as an artist in his own 
right must express his talents too in an individual 
style. 

Inseparable from the magic of making make- 
believe believable, whether on stage or screen, is 
the ever-present problem of adjusting the me- 
chanics of acting to the mechanism of the me- 
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dium itself. Miss Davis has no illusions about the 
fact that in these days of scientific marvels the 
actor’s life is bound up with steel and iron, 
aluminum and tin, bolts and screws. Whatever 
honors there are must be shared with inanimate 
partners like a theatre curtain, a lighting switch- 
board, a camera more merciless than the severest 
critic and a microphone that makes no compro- 
mise with an off-key voice. 

Since Bette Davis has scored top honors in the 
films and on the radio networks and garnered 
a backlog of experience that includes a brief 
career in summer stock and on Broadway, it is 
reasonable to assume that this two-time winner 
of Hollywood’s coveted Academy Award knows 
whereof she speaks. 

‘In which medium do you find it easiest to 
express yourself as an actress?” was a natural 
question. 

‘The medium in which I happen to be working 
at the time,’ she answered. ‘If I am repeating a 
role on the air which I have already played on 
the screen I don’t attempt to give merely a car- 
bon-copy performance. I start from scratch. I 
make it my business to find out how I can get 
the best results technically with the machinery 
which carries my radio playing into the ether and 
on into homes. Once I have solved this and know 
how to use the tools I can throw myself into the 
part wholeheartedly. After I’ve accepted the 
stark fact that my listeners, sitting impatiently 
with their fingers on the dials, must visualize 
what I look like, how I am dressed, my minutest 
facial expression, all in their imagination, it be- 
comes logical that what was all right for the 
camera won't do for the radio microphone. Like 
a magician who brings a rabbit from nowhere 
out of his hat, I must hold the attention with my 
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voice alone, and a sixth sense of timing. That is 
radio, at least until television supplants it. 

‘When I did Jezebel for one of the big net- 
works,’ she continued, ‘I got only lukewarm re- 
sults with the same part which had won me an 
Academy Oscar. It obviously was not the ideal 
radio role. It failed to surmount the test of being 
transplanted into another form of dramatization, 
just exactly as some plants will not grow in alien 
soil. Dialogue and sound were not enough to give 
reality and scope to a story that cried for visual 
action and emotion.’ 

The reverse, she pointed out, could be true in 
the adaptation of a successful radio drama to 
the screen. What had been tense, exciting and 
ear-satisfying on the air-waves could become dull 
and static on film, like certain Broadway hit 
plays that have been transferred from footlights 
to celluloid. “Very often a conscientious producer 
feels morally obligated to the public who have 
made a book or a play a success. He feels he must 
produce the Hollywood version with absolute fi- 
delity to the original as insurance against resent- 
ment from millions of potential moviegoers and 
also to appease those critics who still accuse the 
movie studios of wrecking every fine book or play 
which falls into their hands. 

‘There is no law about this,’ she insisted. ‘Per- 
sonally, I’m for as few changes as possible, but 
in the final analysis it depends on the elasticity 
and adaptability of the material. This is especially 
true in what I call one-dimensional plays. ‘There 
are many plays which can be told without effort 
or strain in one setting but there are also a good 
many which have obviously been cramped into 
a single set because of economic pressure. These 
are the plays which best lend themselves to the 


expansive range of the camera. Retold in the 
language of motion pictures they seem to grow 
up and acquire a new dimension, so that very 


often a play which has been damned in New 
York will emerge from Hollywood a sensational 
success.’ 

This recalled Dark Victory, for which Miss 
Davis won her first Academy Award, and in 


GREAT ROLES REBORN 


which Tallulah Bankhead had starred on Broad- 
way. As a play it had got a bad press and a brief 
run, yet the Hollywood play doctors, taking only 
the basic theme and plot outline, had managed 
to carve from it a distinguished and moving por- 
trait of a doomed woman. 

Another Bankhead role which Miss Davis 
played on the screen was Lillian Hellman’s The 
Little Foxes. ‘Lillian Hellman is a great writer,’ 
Miss Davis declared. ‘No matter for which me- 
dium she is writing, her material is successful 
because her characters have meat and bite and 
a reason for being. It is when studios attempt to 
change and distort plays like hers that my blood 
pressure goes up, and I battle for the original 
lines and situations. 

‘I thought The Little Foxes as a play was far 
better than the picture,’ Miss Davis went on. ‘It 
remained always true to Miss Hellman’s con- 
ception and Miss Bankhead’s characterization of 
Regina Giddens is unequalled. It made no con- 
cessions to sympathy, Legions of Decency or ac- 
counting departments. It was a flesh-and-blood 
realization of what Miss Hellman had written.’ 

The Davis enthusiasm for the Hellman mind 
was further shown in her acceptance of the com- 
paratively minor role of the wife in Watch on the 
Rhine. ‘I played Sara Muller because I believed 
Watch on the Rhine had something important to 
say at a time when it could do the most good.’ 

In the course of her career Bette Davis has 
recreated roles on the screen first performed on 
the stage by such gilt-edged Broadway names as 
Katharine Cornell, Lynn Fontanne, Jane Cowl, 
Tallulah Bankhead, Ethel Barrymore, Helen 
Menken and Mady Christians. 

‘Aren’t you stirred each time by the challenge,’ 
I asked, ‘to make your picture equal to if not 
better than their plays?’ 

‘It would be stupid egotism for me or anyone 
else to challenge the individual creation of any 
great artist,’ she retorted in the brittle Davis 
manner, ‘particularly when, as my predecessors 
in the same roles, these actresses established inim- 
itable standards of their own.’ 
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Only in rare instances, she remarked, has she 
ever seen an original production in which she was 
later to star on the screen. Occasionally she has 
caught a road production with the original com- 
pany and star but she prefers to see the play after 
the picture has been finished. 

‘I’m convinced I can do a better job if I study 
the play itself rather than the work of the actress. 
I don’t like to get preconceived ideas on how a 
part should be played until I’ve made a thor- 
ough breakdown of the final shooting script. 
What Miss Cornell or Miss Barrymore might 
make effective with their backs turned to an au- 
dience, I might have to do in pantomime, in a 
closeup, with my face full in the camera. There 
is always the camera to consider. That is the 
deciding factor.’ 

She remembered how, when she was a stage- 
struck youngster in Boston, she had gone wide- 
eyed and worshipful to see Katharine Cornell in 





Celebrations 
CARL R. MOHN 


It is not delirium if you see 
Green-haired caterpillars 

Eating carrets in the sky, 

Or to say that you have slain the lion 
With the lariat of your tongue. 

You are not deluded if you hear 
Your dream, drawn by a crocodile, 
Rattling through the arrowy west 

In a covered wagon made of clouds. 
You may see foot-prints in mirrors, 
Face-prints in sands, 

And the sun drowned in a thimble, 
But you are not, no, by no means, daft, 


Though the stars are wounded by your eyes 


And your nervous hands are haunted by pianos. 
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The Letter. Then her great dream had been to 
conquer Broadway. She wanted to get up on a 
stage and play that part just as Cornell was play- 
ing it. But when, years later, she was ready to 
portray Leslie Crosby in the second film version 
of The Letter she could barely remember the de- 
tails of what Cornell had done with the part. Her 
Leslie Crosby was as much Somerset Maugham’s 
as Cornell’s had been; but Davis, like the con- 
ductor of a symphony, had played her own 
arrangement. 

Miss Davis frankly admits that she enjoys 
working with stage actors, and whenever possible 
likes to have members of the original cast in her 
pictures. She is grateful for the opportunity of 
having worked with the late George Arliss; with 
the beloved Leslie Howard in The Petrified For- 
est and Of Human Bondage; with Paul Muni in 
Juarez, playing the Clare Eames role of Carlotta; 
and twice with Miriam Hopkins in The Old Maid 
and Old Acquaintance. Now she appears with 
Claude Rains in her latest release, Deception, 
from the play, Jealousy. 

Of late she has had a hankering to get back to 
Broadway. Not since she played the ingenue in 
Broken Dishes and was shipped off to Hollywood 
on a Universal contract has she set foot on a 
stage. That has been almost seventeen years. She 
admits that she has not regretted a minute of the 
time she has been locked up in the film box. She 
also admits that the prospect of facing audiences 
and critics across the footlights frightens her. But 
when the time is ripe to do a play she knows she 
would be a coward if she didn’t seize it. 

If she goes to Broadway, however, it is certain 
she will not be the great Hollywood star lending 
her glamorous name to a stage production, but 
an actress in a play, giving her best to her part. 
She has said that no one is so big he cannot be 
replaced. Perhaps it is this attitude that gives 
her such zest, enthusiasm and desire to attack 
each new role as though it were her first big 
opportunity. Perhaps this is what has earned her, 
in more ways than one, the right to be called 
Hollywood’s most ‘legitimate’ actress 








NBC Television 


A New Dimension for American Television 


+ HEATRE and film audiences have long been 
‘| accustomed to solid-looking sets, but not 
until Robert Wade, Art Director for NBC Tele- 
vision, designed the setting for an original play 
called The Last War had an American television 
production made full use of architectural settings 
with depth built into the various elements of 
the scenery. 

The three-sided set, representing the world at 
the end of a future total war, is shown above as 
it appeared in the opening scene, but without 
the visual effects which are achieved in a tele- 
vision production by electronic control of the 
televised image as well as by studio lighting. A 
close-up — of the last man on earth and an angel 
talking to one of the animals who have taken over 
the world and begun planning their own wars 
is shown at right as it actually appeared on a re- 
ceiving screen during the recent broadcast of the 


play. The size and depth of the set, one of two 


used in the play, made possible an unusual va- 
riety of shots, which were taken by three television 
cameras moving about the stage. 

The Last War was produced and directed by 
Frederick Coe, who had adapted the play with 


Ted Mills from an original script, and the pro- 
duction was supervised by N. Ray Kelly. 
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Karel Drbohlav 


THE HOUSE OF BERNARDA ALBA, Garcia Lorca’s play, with Marie Ryd- 


lova as Poncia, was produced this winter at the Municipal Theatre in Prague. 





Playwriting Around With Radio 


JOSEPH LISS 


HEN CONVERSATION gets dull in literary 
W saloons, the barflies gather around to attack 
radio. Radio is accused of everything from cre- 
ating a crime wave in juvenile circles to destroy- 
ing the IQ of the great American housewife. It 
js as irritating as a rock in the eye. It is selling 
out our cultural traditions for thirty million pieces 
of silver. It is the literature of the illiterate. It 
is repugnant to our poetic souls. Its repetitious 
commercials surpass the Chinese water torture. 

But allow a last word to the condemned. In the 
past twenty-five years — the age of radio — have 
there been more illiterate books and magazines 
published per reader than bad radio plays pro- 
duced? Do more people come out with headaches 
after seeing a movie or after listening to the radio? 
Is the percentage of visible flops on Broadway 
greater than the invisible duds on the air? 

Radio is just as good or just as grotesque as 
the other arts, considering all the limitations. 
Like every other expressive art, it is as intelligent 
or as backward as the society in which it flour- 
ishes or vanishes. But the persistent dial twister 
can even now find his reward. The early Colum- 
bia Workshop presented Archibald MacLeish’s 
prophetic classic, The Fall of the City, and the 
prolific and profound Norman Corwin; the cur- 
rent Workshop has aired the gifted Canadian 
writer, Fletcher Markle. NBC listeners enjoy the 
literate Sunday-afternoon program, The Eternal 
Light. On ABC is heard the adult mystery 
drama, Dashiell Hammett’s Fat Man (ghosted 
by many radio writers), and the experimental 
World Security Workshop. The Mutual Network 
audience remembers the University of Chicago’s 
Human Adventure. An independent station like 


WMCA presents a stirring series on race rela- 
tions entitled New World A-Coming. 

These are a few of radio’s better programs 
today. During the war, the good radio plays 
were not as few and far between. Radio caught 
the time and the terror of the war years with such 
programs as Assignment Home, scripted by Ar- 
thur Laurents and Arnold Perl and produced by 
CBS’s Robert Heller; Ballad of Bataan by Nor- 
man Rosten; This Is Our Enemy, the OWI dra- 
matic series; The Man Behind the Gun by Ronald 
MacDougal. Plays for wartime radio were 
written by Stephen Vincent Benét, Robert Sher- 
wood, Maxwell Anderson, Paul Green, John 
Mason Brown, Carl Carmer, Arthur Miller, Mil- 
lard Lampell, Pearl Buck and others of the 
American literary scene. Their- radio dramas 
spoke boldly of the prejudices, the visions and the 
frustrations of a people at war. 

It is no accident that the best of radio literature 
was written during the war. Out of anger and 
purpose. Contemporary without being dated, 
good radio plays mirrored the common experi- 
ence of all the people of the world in terror, in 
tears and in hope. These emotional catharses 
are not forgotten by a proclamation of peace or 
by a proclamation of a producer (Hollywood, 
Broadway or radio) who flatly states that the 
public doesn’t want any more war plays. The 
public wants ‘entertainment.’ But isn’t the best 
entertainment literature that reflects experience? 

Radio is literature that does not depend solely 
on the spoken word, and certainly not alone on 
the written word. Like a good screen play or a 
stage play, a radio play can only be judged by 
its total effect, how it sounds when it comes over 


Joseph Liss is editor of Radio’s Best Plays, which Greenberg will 
publish in May. One of radio’s leading young writers, Mr. Liss ap- 
peared in THEATRE ARTS last August with Rebirth in Barrows Inlet. 
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the airwaves. Once the author puts his words 
down on paper, he must depend on the collabo- 
rative efforts of the director and the composer 
to realize the full potentials of the script. Mood 
is not made by words alone. Sound sets the scene. 
Full characters seldom are born from the radio 
playwright’s lines. The literature of radio is half 
on the page and half in the ear. 

This makes radio literature all the more an 
exacting art. It is a medium for the playwright, 
the architect of character, situation and mood, 
whose limits are specific confines of time and 
place. It is not for the novelist whose whole story 
is told in unspoken words. Not every writer can 
write radio, but every skilled playwright can be 
a good radio dramatist. When radio producers 
realize this fact, there will be better radio. 

Guy Endore, Hollywood screenwriter, in an 
essay, ‘Screenwriting as Literature,’ says: ‘It is 
not because a writer is skilful in the use of words 
that he becomes a good screen-writer. It is rather 
because his writing trade has exercised his crea- 
tive imagination, has trained him in the architec- 
ture of storytelling, has sharpened his powers of 
observation, has taught him the secrets of human 
behavior, has given him an ear for living dialogue 
and a heart sensitive to all the emotions common 
to mankind.’ These tools must also be in the 
radio writer’s kit. But his job is even more diffi- 
cult. One of the screenwriter’s tools is the face of 
an actor, a face that can write agony, love, hate, 
pain, frustration. A radio writer has only a voice. 

There are more limitations in radio to frighten 
away good dramatists. Lack of permanency — 
a radio play is an occasional piece written for an 
occasion and seldom printed in a book. Poor pay 
as compared to other dramatic writing. No roy- 
alties, few credits and practically no repeats — 
on the air, off the air. ‘Forget it and write an- 
other or you don’t eat.’ Many radio writers have 
expressed their feelings about the limitations and 
the challenges of their medium and the conditions 
under which they work. 

Arthur Miller says, “There is so much you can’t 
say on the radio that for a serious writer it pre- 
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sents a blank wall. The answer is freedom — | 
mean not only freedom of speech but freedom to 
write a play without a format.’ 

Erik Barnouw chides radio for not dramatizing 
enough social issues in play form. John Faulk 
says there is too much ‘sound’ business policy 
creeping into the typwriter. Arthur Laurents la- 
ments: ‘A half-hour is scarcely enough time to 
develop characters, theme or even plot. It is time 
for a vignette, for a dramatized short story.’ 

Millard Lampell berates the networks for not 
offering enough ‘anger and dignity’ as they did 
in wartime radio, and calls it ‘the jukebox of the 
corporations. As long as they keep sticking nickels 
in the damn thing, it will play what they pick.’ 

But in spite of much of the justified anger of 
writers against radio many have found it ‘ex- 
citing, flexible, a wonderful form for verse,’ ‘a 
platform for sound ideas’ — and Morton Wish- 
engrad protests, ‘Why condemn the radio me- 
dium because it is abused by the vulgar, the 
standpatter? It has all the advantages of imag- 
ination; it has no walls; and its greatest assets 
are its narrow limitations. It is when working 
within limitations that the craftsman reveals 
himself.’ 

Archibald MacLeish says, ‘What radio is lack- 
ing is not the possibility. What’s lacking is the 
will plus a few directors as deeply interested in 
the problem as the problem deserves.’ 

There is a periodic moan along Broadway. 
Each year the theatre is dying. And a voodoo or 
a medicine man jumps up and cries, “There is 
nothing wrong with the theatre that a good play 
won’t cure!’ Just as it is not so simple in the thea- 
tre, it is not so simple in radio. Interest must be 
aroused, public interest. By law, the airwaves be- 
long to the people (it is only leased to the broad- 
casters) and the people should be ‘as deeply in- 
terested in the problem as the problem deserves.’ 

It deserves a great deal. It could be their true 
medium of expression. In spite of censorship in 
wartime, the Golden Age of radio flourished dur- 
ing the fighting and the dying. If the public gets 
mad again, the Renaissance will take place now. 
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Experimental ‘Theatre 


In Association With ANTA 


CLARENCE DERWENT 


FTER months of alarums and excursions, of 
frenzied conferences and intense committee 
meetings, the theatre industry has launched its 
Experimental Theatre. By the time this issue 
appears, two plays — The Wanhope Building by 
John Finch of Dartmouth College and O’Daniel 
by Glendon Swarthout and John Savacool, 
young, unproduced playwrights all — will have 
been given at the little Princess Theatre on 39th 
Street, and three more new or unusual plays 
will have been scheduled for the next months. 
This does not sound like an awe-inspiring sched- 
ule but it is, nevertheless, a tremendously im- 
portant beginning. It means that the hope of 
many theatre people has been achieved and that 
a steady stream of unusual, experimental, exciting 
and worthwhile plays will be produced year after 
year in this laboratory of the stage. 

The need for an experimental theatre is not 
the sudden inspiration, the patented invention of 
any one person or group. For years most profes- 
sionals, many critics and half the audience have 
discussed the necessity of a laboratory of some 
kind now that Broadway prices are prohibitive 
and impromptu theatres such as the old Prov- 
incetown Playhouse and the original Washington 
Square Players impossible. 

Experimental work has been done in the uni- 
versities and in the Federal Theatre but not until 
1940 was there any concerted effort on the part 
of the professional theatre to set up its own re- 
search laboratory. In that year Actors’ Equity 
and the Dramatists’ Guild established the Ex- 
perimental Theatre Inc. and with the aid of 


money given by the American National Theatre 
and Academy and the efforts of such energetic 
and unselfish organizers as Margaret Webster 
and the late Antoinette Perry produced, in the 
course of three years, some six plays. Then the 
project lapsed. 

Last August, Robert Breen, Executive Secre- 
tary of ANTA, and I, feeling as did so many 
theatre workers that the time had come to reac- 
tivate the Experimental Theatre and to get it 
functioning for the good of all, called together 
the following people to talk over ways and 
means: Maxwell Anderson of the Playwrights’ 
Company, Cheryl Crawford of the American 
Repertory, George Freedley of Equity-Library 
Theatre, Theresa Helburn of the Theatre Guild, 
Norris Houghton of Theatre Incorporated and 
Richard Rodgers of the Dramatists’ Guild. 

Each of the institutional producing organiza- 
tions represented had been planning independent 
experimental work; all agreed that a joint effort 
would be far more effective and far-reaching. 
ANTA offered the use of the Princess Theatre 
and its administrative services. Equity and the 
Dramatists’ Guild settled down to the knotty 
legal problem of reconstituting the Experimental 
Theatre contract. 

It would be inaccurate to say that all went 
smoothly. The problem was to slash costs of pro- 
duction to a minimum and yet protect all the 
basic interests of the theatre workers involved. 
Conditioned to automatic suspicion of any men- 
tion of the word ‘concession’ by a theatrical man- 
ager, the associations sometimes forgot they were 


Clarence Derwent is President of Actors’ Equity, member of the 
board of ANTA and chairman of the Experimental Theatre, Inc. 
He is currently appearing in Cocteau’s The Eagle Has Two Heads. 
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negotiating with each other for the| 
good of the theatre and not as mu- 
tually antagonistic forces. As confer- | 
ence followed conference, it became | 





| clear that here was a project of vital 

| importance to every one in the pro- | 
| fessional theatre and one which could | 
| only function with the hearty coopera- 
| tion of every element in the theatre 
| from dramatist to press agent, from 


| 


actor to stagehand, from designer to 
electrician, wardrobe mistress, box-of- | 
fice manager and real-estate operator. | 
The story of these negotiations is illu- | 
minating, sometimes alarming, but it 
is only the results that can be recorded | 


| here. 


Experimental Theatre Inc. is estab- 
lished by Actors’ Equity and the 
Dramatists’ Guild, each appointing 
five members to the controlling board. 
These are, for the actors, John Beal, 
Ruth Hammond, Philip Loeb, Myron 
McCormick, Carol Stone; for the 
dramatists, James Gow, Herbert Ku- 
bly, Milton Pascal, Gerald Savory, 
Victor Wolfson. The production com- 
mittee consists of the original informal 
group turned official. The American 
National Theatre and Academy sup- 


| plies the theatre and a tremendous 


amount of time and energy, not to 
mention the day and night labors of a 
band of devoted volunteer workers 
under the direction of Robert Schnitzer | 
who are handling the subscription 
campaign, the endless inquiries, the 
mountains of mail and telephone calls 
and all the details, requiring unro- | 
mantic drudgery, which are needed to | 
keep things moving. 

The expenses of production, brought 
down to a minimum by the agreements 
reached in the Experimental Theatre 
contract (this includes no payment to 
playwrights, a minimum expense ac- 
count for actors and important con- 
cessions from all the craft unions), 
will be met by selling $15 memberships 
for the five performances. Since the 
theatre is small, only 1500 member- 
ships can be sold. The amount thus 
secured will be divided among the five 
productions. Each production is pre- 
sented by a sponsoring organization: 
Theatre Incorporated, for instance, 
presents The Wanhope Building; the | 
Theatre Guild, O’Daniel. 

Any individual or group can pro- 
duce under the contract, providing the | 
script in question is passed by the 
committee and is not owned by a) 
producer. For the Experimental Thea- | 
tre is not to be used as a cheap try- | 
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He stabbed his house-guest and | 
oul no longer say ‘Amen.’ 
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2. He shot the doctor in the ohne.) 

3. She lost her head after the cur- 
tain. 

4. He 
hatchet. 

5. He hugged his ‘brother’ 

6. She 


7 He was bopped by a lackey with 


a log 


slew an old woman with a 


to death. 


let her husband die. 


8. He strangled the girl because her 
hair was so soft. 

9. He poisoned his brother 
Fee. 
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Theatre Arts 
Bookshelf 


THE GLORY THAT IS BALLET 
VER sINCE Serge Diaghileff en. 
EB gaged Léon Bakst to provide de. 
| cors for the newly founded Ballet 
| Russe in 1909, the ballet has been a 
source of stimulus to many preeminent 
artists. Picasso, Braque and Léger 
were among the stellar contributors to 
the Diaghileff ballet; and in recent 
| years Bérard, Berman, Chagall, Dali 
|and such Americans as Jo Mielziner 
| and Oliver Smith have added distine. 
tion to the productions of various 
ballet companies. 
| Out of the vast riches contained in 
the designs of upwards of a thousand 
modern ballets, George Amberg has 
selected over two hundred of the 
| artists’ original drawings for reproduc. 
ition in his extraordinarily beautiful 
|and widely representative collection 
entitled Art in Modern Ballet (Pan. 
theon: $15). 
| Devotees of the ballet, and of stage 
oe sign generally, will find it hard to 
be without this book, even if it is ex 
pensive. There are eight color plates 
(among them the cool backdrop of 
Picasso’s Tricorne, Dali’s monumen- 
tal surrealist fabrication for Laby- 
rinth and Bérard’s exquisite ruined 
columns and cerulean sky of Seventh 
Symphony). The rest of the reproduc 
| tions are in black and white, but their 
quality is fabulous, for subtleties of 
texture carry so well that 
in some ways the impression is more 
vivid than in the color plates. 

You will want to linger over Mane 
| Laurencin’s for 
Les Biches, the strange lush primitiv- 
ism of Bouchant’s Apollon Musagete 
scenes, the rich and lyrical fantasy ol 
Berman’s costume sketches for Danses 
Concertantes and Romeo and Juliet, 
the strength of Rivera’s H. P. and the 
almost of 





and value 





exquisite costumes 


frightening abstractions 
Orozco’s contributions to the Mexicam 
ballet — but why go on with a list 
which could easily extend itself into 
the entire table of contents? 

Mr. Amberg has preceded the illue 
trations with a masterly introduction, 
in which he describes the unique pook 
ing of great talents in the early day 
of the Diaghileff Ballet Russe and 


| traces the subsequent history of artis 
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| evidently his pet argument, lumps of 


| dates, places and auspices of first per- 


tic collaboration in the ballet. He is 
skeptical of the usefulness of continu- 
ing with perennial repetitions of such 
early Diaghileff works as Schehera- 
zade and Petrouchka, not only because 
the choreography of these works has 
become decadent but more impor- 
tantly because he feels that ballet must 
exist primarily for its contemporary 
quality, its expression of our own ar- 
tistic outlook. As he warms to what is 


sociological jargon and John Dewey 
aesthetics rise to the surface; but these 
unemulsified bits of academicism can 
readily be forgiven in view of his 
broadly synthetic command of the 
whole discussion of the nature and 
function of ballet and ballet design. 

If I have any serious exception to 
take to Mr. Amberg’s introduction, it 
is that I hardly think he said all he 
meant to about the difficulties involved 
in employing easel painters for ballet 
designing. Perhaps he thought it best 
to be tactful, since he depended upon 
the graciousness of the artists, or of 
the admiring owners of their works, 
for permission to reproduce their 
drawings. 

Not the least valuable feature of the | 
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Learn to act by acting! Students now 
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Write for Catalog Now! 
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book is a comprehensive if not com-| — 


plete index of 833 ballets, with statis- 
tics about authors, composers, chore- 
ographers and designers as well as 


formances. CECIL SMITH 


STEFAN Zweic, by Frederick Zweig 
(Crowell: $3). 

N wriTInc of Stefan Zweig today it 
I is almost impossible not to repeat 
what Jules Romains said of him, that 
he was ‘one of the seven wise men of | 
Europe.’ Surely there was a fine, free | 
spirit, wedded to a penetrating mind 
and a great heart. When all of this was | 
put at the service of a fluent pen the | 
result was bound to be important. But 


| the result, to the man himself, was 


almost equally bound to be an unstable 
temperament if the man was, like 
Zweig, a Jewish artist living in Austria 
in the first half of the twentieth cen- 
tury. It is so clearly ‘on the cards’ that 
such a man, spending his life pleading 
for peace, for brotherhood, for inter- 
national understanding, will live be- 
tween heaven and hell or, as the poet 
puts it, ‘Himmelhoch jauchzend, zu} 
Tode betrubt,’ that it is embarrassing | 
and even a little silly for his first wife, 
as biographer, to be forever apologiz- 
ing for his changes of mood, his enthu- 
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siasms and depressions. A little Freud, 
in a sentimental biographer, is cer. 
tainly a dangerous thing. 

Stefan Zweig was always more at 
home in the study than in the theatre 
and was invariably surprised, his wife 
says, by any stage success, although the 
finest actors were always at his dis. 
posal. Always, that is, until ‘a male 
volent fate’ killed off too many of 
them. ‘Matkowski, Kainz and Moisi 
died before they could fulfill their en. 
gagements. In the case of Werner 
Krauss, the fourth to be involved in 
this series of uncanny happenings, it 
was not death that intervened but the 
Vienna Burgtheater ensemble, object. 
ing to the appearance of a foreigner’ 

The future may acclaim Zweig’ 
prophetic and masterful plea in dra. 
| matic form, Jeremiah, as the greatest 
|of his stage works, if not one of the 
| best of all his books. Meanwhile our 
| theatre stands indebted to him for his 
remaking of Ben Jonson’s Volpone. 
| PoweRFUL Lonc LappER, by Owen 
|Dodson (Farrar, Straus: $2.50). 
| WEN DODSON’S writing is not un- 
known to readers of THEATRE 
ARTS, and this is as it should be, for 





}| his is a rich vein compounded of poetry 


and drama alike. His sense of char 
|acter and dramatic diction is of the 
kind which makes an intensely racial 
talent universal in impact. 

Mr. Dodson’s poetic vision is not of 
|'moonlight and roses; his canvas 8 
painted in the garish colors of war, the 


| the sordid shades of Democracy’s deal 
| to his people. And yet his volume is not 
formed with the aggressive optimism 
| of one who shouts out against injustice 
and anticipates action. 

There are traces in Powerful Long 
Ladder of the poet’s reading — every: 
thing from spirituals to Shakespeare — 
which are not unexpected; for an edw- 
cated poet looks for inspiration to lit 
erature as well as to life. That at best 
he transforms these into his own secure 
and simple terms is the important 
thing; and that in the broadening 
years his work is increasing in rhyth 
mic assurance, verbal precision and 
fidelity to character is the hopeful 





thing those who scan the lists longingly | 


for men of talent. 


THE PUBLISHER PRESENTS 
SEASON IN THE SuN and Other Plea 
sures, by Wolcott Gibbs (Random: 
$2.75). The New Yorker dram 


dusky tones of his own black skin and | 


so heavy with pessimisms as it is im | 
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RAPHAEL’S DRAWINGS 
By Ulrich Middeldorf 

87 DRAWINGS ON 61 PLATES 
Buckram—Price $15.00 


RENOIR DRAWINGS 
Edited by John Rewald 
67 PLATES 

(1 IN COLOR, 2 IN SANGUINE) 
Buckram—Price $15.00 


H. BITTNER & COMPANY 
Publishers 
67 West 55th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 








CONFLICT AND 
SUSPENSE 


Franc Johnson's tense 
naturalistic one act drama 


THE HUNTER 


now released. 


For reading, send 35c te 


HOBSON BOOK PRESS 
52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y 



















PLAY SERVICE 


THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET 







Rudolf Besier's famous piay at last released. 
One of the most desirable titles ever offered 
nonprofessionals. The play is now released 
in almost all territory. The Katharine Cornell 
| Prompt book issued in paper at 85¢ ready 
about March Ist. 

3 


OTHER RECENT POPULAR TITLES 


Brighten the Corner @ The Late George Apley | 
| Remember Mama ® The Mermaids Singing 
State of the Union ® Laura 


Dramatists Play Service, Inc. 
6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Tue Litrte Macazine, A History 


critic’s first collection since 1937, 
including fifty pages of his theatre 
criticism, the sequence of stories 
from which the title of the book is 
taken, ten satires on the works of 
other writers, etc. — all of these but 
two plucked from the pages of the 
New Yorker, for which Mr. Gibbs 
has labored since 1927. A fine index 
of the author’s strengths (in criti- 
cism and satire) and his weaknesses 
(in fiction) and a book for the 
reader’s leisurely enjoyment. 

ARTHUR Murpny, by John P. Emery 
(University of Pennsylvania Press: 
$3.50). A scholar’s study of the rela- 
tively obscure English playwright 
whose name is associated with the 
sentimental comedy of the mid- 
eighteenth century. Theatres had to 
be kept going with a constant supply 
of comedies, farces and skits, and 
Murphy was one of the prolific 
play-smiths of the time. Mr. Emery 
has made a thorough study of the 
writer and the lively if not dramat- 
ically brilliant theatre of his day. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF LITERATURE, edited 
by Joseph T. Shipley (Philosophical 
Library: 2 vols., $12). The drama 
critic of The New Leader assembles 
an impressive group of original ar- 
ticles on all the well-known litera- 
tures of the world and a great many 
of the lesser-known. Included is a 
convenient biographical dictionary | 
of the important writers referred to 
in the text. 

Tue Fauu or Vator, by Charles Jack- 
son (Rinehart: $2.75). This novel 
(as written) will not be a film, as 
was Mr. Jackson’s The Lost Week- 
end, and that is probably too bad, 
because its subject is sociologically 
pertinent and its construction is 
eminently dramatic. An honest, un- 
adorned and perceptive book. 

Myaskovsky: His Lire anp Work; | 
by Alexandrei Ikonnikov, ~onld 
lated from the Russian (Philo- 
sophical Library: $2.75). A brief, 
factual biographical sketch of the 
65-year-old Russian composer, fol- 
lowed by worshipful analyses of 
most of his symphonic and chamber 
works, and rounded off by a tribute | 
to the composer as an exemplar of | 
the Soviet artist’s responsibility to 
the ideology of the state. 


and a Bibliography, by Frederick 
J. Hoffman, Charles Allen and 
Carolyn F. Ulrich (Princeton: 
$3.75). This study of a neglected | 
















The ART of 
RUSSIA 


Edited and Prefaced by 
Helen Rubissow 


Here for the first time is a com 
selection of Russian paintings, 

14th Century icons to works of recent 
Soviet artists, Represents Russia’s cre- 
ative work during the last six centuries. 
The magnificent 160 full-page repro- 
ductions are introduced by an extensive 
history of Russian painting. Contains 
a comprehensive reference index and 
bibliography. $6.00 


Encyclopedia of the 
ARTS 


Dagobert D. Runes, Editor-in-Chief 
Harry G. Schrickel, Co-Editor 


ae | eqmgeshonsive survey of all the 
arts of all times and all places. It is at 
once a thorough reference book, a his- 
tory of the arts and a handbook of 
techniques and materials in the arts. 
Written by leading authorities for pro- 
fessionals, students and laymen. 
“Cross-references have been employed 
so that the reader can go from one part 
of the encyclopedia to another and thus 
develop a more integrated understand- 
ing of that inexhaustible subject, the 
arts of man.” —Design 
Deluxe Binding * Boxed 


1,100 Pages $10.00 


Encyclopedia of 
LITERATURE 


Edited by Joseph T. Shipley 


A monumental work presenting for the 
first time in two volumes the culture of 
all the people of the world, as preserved 
in their literature, or legends—from the 
most ancient records of the Egyptians, 
the oral tales of the Javanese and the 
American Indians, to the writings of 
today. 

Contains over 100 major articles, each 
written by an outstanding authority. 
In addition, there are brief biographies 
of the major literary figures of all lan- 
guages and times 


2 Deluxe Volumes, Boxed 


1,216 Pages $12.00 


MODERN 
MUSIC 


Music and Composers of Our Time 
By Max Graf 


This book is from the pen of one of 
Europe’s foremost music critics and 
deals with the development of music of 
the twentieth century. 

Leading personalities in the music 
world of our era, composers and musi- 
cians alike, are brought to life in these 
easily readable but most authentic chap- 
ters. The aitistic lives of our great 
performers are brought close to us by 
a man who knew them well. $3.00 


LIMITED 
EDITIONS 


At your bookstore, or 
mail coupon below: 


The Philosophical Library, Dept. 153 

15 East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Please send me............ copies of 
(write in margin), at $..........+6+ 
Enclosed are $..... «<0 ace ee 
NAME 


ADDRESS ....... 
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Outstanding Plays 
for Little Theatres 
TEN LITTLE INDIANS 
BLITME SPIRIT + HARRIET 
THE RICH FULL LIFE * SOLDIER'S Wirt 
THE RYAN GIRL * ANTIGONE 
THE FRONT PAGE * LOCO 
THE BEES AND THE FLOWERS 
YOU TOUCHED ME 
CHICKEN EVERY SUNDAY 
CLAUDIA + UNCLE HARRY 
WITHOUT LOVE 
THREE’S A FAMILY 
PLAYBOY OF THE WESTERN WORLD 
THE DEEP MRS. SYKES 
THE SKIN OF OUR TEETH 
UTTLE BROWN JUG 
1 LIKE IT HERE 
FOOLISH NOTION 
THE JOYOUS SEASON 
HE WHO GETS SLAPPED 
GUEST IN THE HOUSE 
JANIE + SPRING AGAIN 
JANE EYRE + LISTEN, PROFESSOR! 
THE DAMASK CHEEK 
PHILADELPHIA STORY 
THE MALE ANIMAL 
THERESE + PAPA I$ All 
OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
Where Available 
ER 


ANGEL STREET 
MADE IN HEAVEN 
When Available 
THE FATAL WEAKNESS 
THE MAGNIFICENT YANKEE 
THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, New York 
B1l West 7th Street, Les Angeles 


“Alice In Wonderland”’ 
by 


ALICE GERSTENBERG — 


LONGMANS GREEN & CO. 
55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
For Her Many Other Famous Plays 
Write: 
SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45, N. Y. C. 


DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. 
59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 





WE SPECIALIZE and are suc- 
cessful in finding promptly the 
“Out-of-Print” or “Hard-to- 
Find" books which you particu- 
larly desire. Please write us 
stating “Wants.” No obligation. 


THE SEVEN SOOK HUNTERS 
Station O, Box 22 New York 11, N. Y. 





field — the magazine of small cir- 
culation and often of small dimen- 
sions, though almost never of small 
purposes, is definitive. The material 
is complete, well-organized and will 
surely be the source from now on for 


anyone concerned with the subject. | 


PLAYS IN PRINT 
| Salome, by Oscar Wilde, illustrated by 
| Valenti Angelo (Heritage Press: $5). 


| Jenny Wren, by Charles Fue (Brock | 


and Wallston: $2). 
| The Magnificent Yankee, by Emmet 
Lavery (Samuel French: $2). 

Boy Meets Girl and Spring Song, by 
Bella and Samuel Spewack (Drama- 
tists Play Service: $1.25). 

The Shepherd and the Hunter, by 


_ David Martin (Allan Wingate Ltd., | 


London: 6/-). 


Common Ground, by Edward Chodo- | 
rov. Ten Little Indians, by Agatha | 


Christie. The Rich Full Life, by Vina 
Delmar. (French: $.75 each). 
Joan of Lorraine, by Maxwell Ander- 


son (Anderson House: $2.50; Dodd, | 


Mead, distributor). 


The Firstborn, by Christopher Fry 
(Cambridge University Press: 6/-). 








Entr’acte 


To THE Epirors: 


column: ‘The lowest-paid stagehands 
received fifty percent more than the 
lowest-paid actors.’ True, all too true. 
However, the lowest-paid actor can 
become, if he has it in him, a second 


| Eddie Dowling. The Dowling story 


(in the same issue) tells it. 
True, the laborer is worthy of his 
hire and theatrical unions see to it that 





their members are rewarded for their 
labors. If I may say it, just look what 
every member of the Old Vic cast 
had: an opportunity to show his stuff 
before a Broadway audience with all 
top-flight people watching. Why, 
many a wealthy summer-theatre girl 


Fall of Mewar, by Dwijendralal Roy, | 
translated by Harindranath Chatto- | 
padhyaya and Dilip Kumar Roy (Na- | 
| landa Publications, Bombay: $1.50). | 


UOTING the Old Vic article, page 
645, November THEATRE ARTS, 


sixth line from bottom, right | 


or boy would give anything to be able | 


to be in such a spot. Pay, fie on pay! 
Just to be able to say forever and a 
day they played on Broadway in a 
professional company. And you talk of 


money! 
JAKE BERNSTEIN 


Stage Carpenter 
Holiday on Ice Co. 
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DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


JOAN OF LORRAINE $2.50 


Maxwell Anderson 


PRESENT LAUGHTER 2.00 


Noel Coward 


THE GUINEA PIG 2.00 


(The English success) 
Warren Chetham Strode 


SANTA CLAUS [A morality play) 


E. E. Cummings 


THE STAGE IS SET 


(New edition) 
Lee Simonson 


RADIO THEATRE 
{English radio plays) 
ed. Val Gielgud 


THE RADIO STATION 


Jerome Sill 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE (Radio play) 


Elizabeth Bowen 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
PLAYWRITING 


Samuel Selden 


JOURNEY TO ACCOMPONG 


Katherine Dunham 


48 W. 52d St. 





In the Firelight 


A Comedy in Three Acts 
By CuHares Fue 


Price $2.00 
BROCK AND WALLSTON 
Publishers 


39 Atlantic Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Order through your book dealer 
or direct from the publishers. 


In preparation: 
“So You're Writing a Play!—tisten!” 
The Autobiography of a Playwright 


CHRISTINE EDWARDS 


Director: Stage, Radio 


coaching in individual roles 
preparation for auditions 

group rehearsal of scenes 
dialects — acting technique 


208 East 51 Street, New York 22 
Plaza 3-6933 or LExington 2-1100 





New York 19, N. Y. 
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Record Previews (continued 


Philharmonic. Here Beethoven relaxes 
massively into a gayer, less heroic 
mood, with the adagio at the opening 
of the first movement and the brusque 
authority of the third movement con- 
trasting sharply with the lighter, more 
humorous music of the major portion 
of the symphony. | 

Three Mozart sonatas, in C Major, 
B-flat Major and G Major, for violin 
and harpsichord are played by Alex- 
ander Schneider and Ralph Kirk- 
patrick in a new Columbia album. 
These sonatas are some of the first in 
which Mozart acknowledged the im- | ) ) ) . cowtas © evecaace 
portance of the violin as an instrument 
capable of sharing the honors with 
the harpsichord and Schneider and | 
Kirkpatrick interpret the music excel- 
lently. Whether the harpsichord is | 
more suitable than the piano for pres- | 
ent-day performances of this music is 
a matter of personal taste; in any 
event, on the older instrument the 
music is unhampered and enjoyable. 

Unlisted among the great Mozartian | 
works are the many short pieces he 
wrote for the dance. Vox has released 
an album of twelve minuets played by 
the Vox Chamber Orchestra, Edvard 
Fendler conducting — delightfully un- 


| Suesas 














pretentious music to which people | THEATRICAL 
were expected to dance and above | BROr me: —_ i = ® 
which they usually talked. b cs 
Concert Hall Society, which began ey | ri 
operations with limited issues of al- — for COSTUMES 
bums on subscription only | the latest | , spotlight of most of New DRAPERIES 


York's plays, opera, exhibits, fes- 
tivals, etc. We are equipped to 


STAGE CURTAINS 






being Aaron Copland’s Piano Sonata 







oe ~we M 

and Our Town Suite played by Leo handle your every need. An en- icomien means pac Ag tho 

Smit), has already branched out into tire 8-story building, all modern studios, college ond little theatre groups. 
‘ ; facilities. More than 100,000 Free oe 

the standard commercial field, re- costumes in stock. eas 2 ane 

leasing ‘unlimited’ editions on Viny- a Address Dept. “T” 





lite. The selections thus far are out of 


the ordinary artistically and highly BROOK $s 









acceptable technically. They include 1152 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y 130 West 46th St., N. Y. 
Prokofieff’s Music for Children, played VAaderet® 6-5088 OSes. oy by st 











by Ray Lev on a competent piano;) — . 


Grieg’s Sonata in A Minor for Raya 
Garbousova’s cello and Artur Balsam’s co $ t @ a2 Ss 


piano; and Beethoven’s Jrish Songs, by EAVES 


sung in the distinctive high tenor f 
Richard Dver-Bennet. A Famous By-Line of the Theatre! 





BROADWAY PRODUCERS SPECIF 


GOTHIC SCENIC COLORS 


PACKED AND PRICED SPECIALLY F< 
COLLEGES & LITTLE THEATRE GROUPS 





Now and then news of an important 





P ; Costume rentals for complete 
new recorded work is released before productions or eny part theres! 


the work itself, and a reviewer must to schools and colleges every- 


on _* ° e : , i t 
ither wait impatiently for the records papeetieter agnor mar teeheen 
: —promptly available at very 


or announce them without hearing the moderate rates. You name the 
performance. Such is the case with production or general list of 
H: ’ , Pee : aa hal requirements — we send full 

ande! s Messiah, which will be avail- information without obligation. 
able in complete form on Columbia 


when this column appears. The re- EAVES COSTUME COMPANY 


, : Eaves Building 
cording was done in England a short 151 WEST 46th ST. * NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


ume ago and released on British Co- | Established 1870 
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Write for catalogue and 


GOTHIC COLOR CO 


90 NINTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 1) 
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FOR COSTUMES + SETTINGS 
STAGE DRAPERIES + CURTAINS 


Write for Free Booklet: 
“What Fabrics Can Do For Your Show’ 


| BY pazian's: 


STABLISHED 1842 
. ORK 18, N. Y. 
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CENTURY FRESNELITE 500 


delivers two to three times the output 
of 1000 watt conventional spotlight — 
intense, even, soft edged beam at spot 


or flood position. 


basic for lighting the upstage acting 


areas from the first pipe — for boom 





lighting and other spotlighting. 


FRESNELITE NO. 500 
List Price $18.70 


NOTE THESE EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


Guaranteed heat resisting 6° diameter fresnelens. 


Spherical Alzak reflector—adjustable focus. 

Envelope filter holder for color change in any position. 

Front hinged door for easy lamp change. 

Wired for 250-500 w. T-20 and 250-400 w. G-30 medium prefocus base lamps 
Supplied with yoke, lead, and clamp, flange or base. 


ORDER NOW—PROMPT DELIVERY 
CENTURY Lighting Equipment is ENGINEERED Lighting Equipment 


CENTURY LIGHTING Inc. 
419 WEST 55TH STREET NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 
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lumbia, but American listeners yi 
find the Messiah in stores befor 
Easter. Handel’s masterpiece, favored 
by English-speaking people for two 
hundred years, is sung by the Hudders. 
field Choral Society, the best choral 
group in England, accompanied by the 


|Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


Malcolm Sargent conducting. Solcists 


|are Isobel Baillie, soprano, Gladys 
|Ripley, contralto, James Johnston, 


tenor, and Norman Walker, basso. The 
work in its complete form runs some 
forty sides and may require a wheel. 
barrow to carry it home, but the ma- 
jestic music of the Messiah on records 
is a treat not to be missed. 

IRVING TOWNSEND 





The Small Screen (continued 
films for all classroom levels from 
kindergarten through graduate school 
New films are to be prepared, with a 
$7,000,000 production budget set up 
for the next seven years. Also in the 
plan is the re-editing of the extensive 
library of Gaumont-British educa 
tional shorts. Unseen here since G-B 
ceased distribution in 1941, these films 
represent the finest efforts in the edu- 
cational field ever made available ip 
this country. Many of the subjects 
were prepared under the supervision 
of Julian Huxley; Mary Fields’ famed 
Secrets of Nature series was an out 
standing feature of the library. United 
World’s re-editing will add to them 
sound tracks more suitable for Ameri- 
can audiences. 

While the primary purpose of the 
plan is to sell prints to schools and 
organizations rather than to rent them 
rental circulation prints will be avail- 
able. Entering into the scheme is the 
distribution through Bell & Howel 
channels of 16mm prints on Universal 
and Eagle-Lion features. These will 
be made available for rental in ap 
proved locations. The British anti-Naz 
film, Mr. Emmanuel, is the first am 
nounced release under this program 

For further information about films 
and organizations discussed, address 

Siritzky International Pictures, 

1501 Broadway, New York 18 

United World Films, Inc.., 

1250 Sixth Avenue, New York 20 

ARTHUR ROSEN HEIMER, JR 

Another New York actor, Henry 

Daniell, was chosen by Director Clarence 

Brown for the same picture [Song @ 

Love). Mr. Daniell was in “Lady Winder 
mere’s Son.” 


T. D. in the Herald Tribune 
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per, CONGRESS 
Sy of the United States 
sot 1935 
es 
% re e 
Laan, 
ab 
eg President 
Sag Vinton Freedley 
Vice-President 


Robert E. Sherwood 


Treesurer 


Gilbert Miller 


Secretery 
Rosamond Gilder 


Counsel 
J. Howard Reber 


Board of Directors 
Col. C. Lawton Campbell, 
Chairman 
Alfred G. Arvold 
Brooks Atkinson 
Rachel Crothers 
Clarence Derwent 
Walter Prichard Eaton 
Sherman Ewing 
Sewyer Falk 
George Freedley 
Vinton Freedley 
iMary Stewart French 
Emil Friedlander 
Rosamond Gilder 
John Golden 
Arthur Hopkins 
Mrs. Amory Hare Hutchinson 
Robert Edmond Jones 
Arthur S. Kleeman 
Jens Frederick Larson 
Raymond Massey 
Guthrie McClintic 
Gilbert Miller 
William Morris, Jr, 
Robert Porterfield 
J. Howard Reber 


’ Richard Rodgers 
Ma Billy Rose 

e Oscar Serlin 

4 Robert E. Sherwood 
*y Lee Simonson 


Margaret Webster 
John F. Wharton 





Executive Secretary 





Robert Breen 


139 WEST 44 STREET - 





THE AMERICAN NATIONAL THEATRE 


AND ACADEMY 


NEW YORK 18.N.Y. > 


To the "Theatre Arts" Audience: 


Now that plans for the American National Theatre and 
Academy are taking form, a drive for Subscribing Men- 
bers is under way. Before this drive reaches your 
commnity you can become a Subscription Member and get 
in on the ground floor for the local as well as the 
national activities of this worthy cause. 


A Subscribing Membership not only signifies your belief 
in a National Theatre but places your name on the mail- 


ing list to receive in advance all information regard- 


ing plans for the renaissance of the living theatre in 
your State or home town. 


The major objectives of ANTA are as follows: 
To bring the best in the theatre to every State. 


To stimmlate the living theatre in your State and 
in your community. 


International exchange of the great acting com- 
panies of the world. 


Development of new talent in the theatre. 


Revival of the living theatre as a national force 
in the lives of all the people of our country. 


More specific plans will be outlined soon to Subscribing 
Members. A Subscription Membership is only $10 a year, 
and is deductible for income tax purposes. 


To indicate your interest in becoming a Subscribing Mem- 
ber of ANTA, send us your name and address at once. 


Sincerely, 


HELEN HAYES VINTON 


President 
Equity 


Actors' 


PENNSYLVANIA 6-6157 


President ANTA 


“An Extraordinary 


Illumination 
of Art” 


Your library of the theatre isn’t com- 
plete without a copy of Stanislavski's 
An Actor Prepares. In it, the world 
famous director of the Moscow Art 
Theatre explains, in semi-fiction form, 
his method of direction and presenta- 
tion. Highly readable, entertaining and 
instructive, 4n Actor Prepares deserves 
special space on your theatre craft 


bookshelf. 


“Even those who are not primarily 
interested in acting will find in Stan- 
islavski’s writing an extraordinary illu- 
mination of art.”--Brooks Atkinson. 


“Surely one of the most precious books 
in the whole history of the art of 


acting.’ —V. Y. Herald Tribune. 
“Expresses exactly the things that every 


actor must have felt but been unable 
to express.”—John Gielgud. 


Sth printing just off the press 


*2.50 


130 West 56th Street, New York 15, N. Y. 





